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FAMILY SECURITY IN THE NEW ECONOMIC ORDER! 
ABRAHAM EPSTEIN 


is the dominant 
oF note of modern life. Not a sin- 
y cas gle element of our society is free 
from this fear. 

The ancient security of life which existed 
under earlier civilizations no longer prevails 
in modern industrial civilization. People 
no longer work for themselves as they used 
to do, but are more and more coming to 
depend upon their daily jobs for their daily 
bread. Until recently certain classes were 
considered safe and secure. Today even 
the rich and the well-to-do are no longer 
secure in their positions. 

As the number of professional people who 
depend on a salary for their living from some 
corporation or firm is constantly increasing, 
they are definitely confronted with inse- 
curity. A number of professions, such as 
engineering, chemistry, architecture, and 
the like, have completely lost their inde- 
pendence. Men and women in these pro- 
fessions work for others just as laborers do, 
and with the loss of independence they are 
as insecure in their positions as workers in 
their jobs. Even doctors and lawyers are 
more and more working for others for a liv- 
ing. In the heyday of prosperity one-third 
of our private medical practitioners had 
incomes of less than $2,500 a year. Over 
400 Chicago physicians were on relief in 1933. 
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1 Presented at the meeting of the division of 
family economics, American Home Economics 
Association, New York City, June 27, 1934. 


Not so long ago farming was considered 
a safe and stable business. Young men 
were advised to go West and make their 
fortunes. Today farming no longer pro- 
vides a safe haven of peace and security. 
For a number of years farm prices have been 
below the cost of production. Farm owner- 
ship has been declining steadily. 

Farmers’ income declined from $16,000,- 
000,000 in 1919 to a little over $5,000,000, 
000 in 1932. The value of farm land and 
buildings dropped during the decade 1920 to 
1930 by over $18,000,000,000, or almost 
one-third. Farm mortgages increased from 
about $3,000,000,000 in 1910 to $12,000,- 
000,000 in 1933. Foreclosures of farms ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000,000 in the first six months 
of 1932. 

Business opportunities are constantly 
diminishing. Scores of thousands of inde- 
pendent business men, small manufacturers, 
and merchants were forced in the last few 
decades to give up their businesses. The 
N.R.A. is forcing even mor: rapidly the dis- 
appearance of the small manufacturer and 
small storekeeper. 

In the prosperity year of 1928 over 39 
per cent of the active corporations reporting 
for income tax showed deficits instead of 
profits. In 1932, 52 per cent of the active 
firms showed losses. Two hundred of the 
more than 300,000 manufacturing concerns 
in the United States owned practically half 
of the country’s corporate assets in 1930. 
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In 1930 there were over 7,000 chain-store 
organizations containing over 156,000 
stores. Since the beginning of the century 
there have been nearly 600,000 commercial 
failures. Even the heads of the largest 
industrial concerns and railroad corpora- 
tions no longer work for themselves but are 
merely paid employees of their respective 
corporations with the same insecurity of 
tenure as that of the laborer. 

Even the investor and saver have not 
escaped the insecurity of modern life. The 
market value of all stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange declined from 
nearly $90,000,000,000 in September 1929 to 
less than $16,000,000,000 in June 1932—a 
loss of nearly 83 per cent. The value of 
bonds on the New York Stock Exchange 
declined from over $49,000,000,000 in 
August 1930 to less than $37,000,000,000 in 
August 1932. Purchasers in 1930 of South 
American government bonds lost from 66 to 
97 per cent of their investments, while inves- 
tors in European government bonds lost up 
to 76 per cent. 

The present depression has taught us that 
even savings offer no solution of the problem 
of insecurity. During the decade 1923 to 
1932 there were no less than 9,883 bank 
suspensions throughout the country, involv- 
ing deposits of nearly five billion dollars. 
These do not include the 5,000 to 6,000 
banks suspended in March 1933. In the 
two years 1930 and 1931 the deposits in- 
volved in bank suspensions exceeded by 
more than $200,000,000 the deposits of all 
banks which failed in the preceding 29 years 
of this century. In the one month of 
October 1931 there were 29 more bank sus- 
pensions than there were failures in the six 
years from 1901 to 1906. 

Wherever one turns, one finds that eco- 
nomic insecurity has become the outstand- 
ing present issue. The refuges of yesterday 


are either blocked or strewn with wrecks. 
But the greatest insecurity of all confronts, 
. , ,,0f course, the wage-earners—the mass of 
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men and women who are always dependent 
upon a job for their living. Jobs for work- 
ers were never secure, and the fear of wages 
being cut off hangs over the worker’s head 
at all times. In good times as in bad, mil- 
lions of men and women are faced with 
poverty through unemployment, old age, 
sickness, accidents, and the like. 

It was thought at one time that American 
wages were so high that all workers could 
lay aside sufficient funds against emergen- 
cies. This, however, proved a delusion, for 
even in the years of prosperity average 
earnings rarely amounted to over 70 per 
cent of the necessary standard of living set 
by government authorities and by even con- 
servative employers’ organizations as neces- 
sary for a family. In the year of greatest 
prosperity, factory workers in New York 
State—where the highest wages are paid— 
earned only $29.99 per week. 

Moreover, American workers have little 
to fall back upon. Workers have rarely 
been able to save. The figures supplied for 
years by the American Bankers Association 
of great amounts in savings banks upon 
analysis showed that these savings have not 
been made by workers. Indeed, whatever 
figures are available indicate that the work- 
ers’ share of savings has been negligible. 

In one of the leading savings banks in 
New York City, for instance, it is shown 
that while the depositors with accounts of 
less than $1,000 made up 59.5 per cent of 
all the savers, they controlled less than 12 
per cent of the money on deposit. On the 
other hand, the accounts of $2,000 and up- 
wards, although representing less than 25 
per cent of the accounts, owned 72.5 per 
cent of the total deposits. The available 
figures show definitely that the bulk of 
savings deposits does not come from the 
working masses. Savings are largely con- 
centrated in the financial and commercial 
centers. 

Massachusetts, with about half the popu- 
lation of Pennsylvania, has almost as much 
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in savings. New York, with a population 
only one-third larger than Illinois, has 
almost four and a half times as much in 
savings deposits. In New York, there is a 
deposit account not only for every man, 
woman, and child, but some two or three 
million to spare. While the average sav- 
ings deposit a few years ago was $628.21 
in Massachusetts, it was only $286.91 in 
Pennsylvania. New York’s average of 
$610.48 contrasted with the average of $221 
for Illinois. The average savings account 
in Kansas was only $69, while in Texas it 
was as low as $39.65. Between 1928 and 
the middle of 1932 a total of nearly 9,000,- 
000 savings accounts were wiped out. 

The same delusion is apparent in regard to 
insurance provisions in the United States. 
The American worker is the least insured 
person of any in the world. Whereas the 
average European worker is insured against 
unemployment, sickness, and old-age de- 
pendency, the only insurance outstanding 
in this country is that against widowhood, 
known as life insurance. 

Of the approximately 100 million policies 
outstanding in the United States, 75 million, 
or three-fourths, are what are known as 
industrial policies, averaging approximately 
$200 each. Not only are these policies tre- 
mendously expensive, but the lapse rate is 
startlingly high. In 1931, for instance, for 
every industrial policy which was termi- 
nated normally, 14 policies were lapsed or 
were surrendered. For every dollar of nor- 
mal terminations, policies with a face value 
of nearly $20 were discontinued. In 1931 
nearly 12 million industrial policies were 
surrendered, lapsed, or expired. 

While the worker is confronted with the 
insecurity of his job and has nothing to fall 
back on, there are innumerable hazards in 
modern life beyond his control which con- 
stantly work against his earning his daily 
wages. To cite but a few: 


We have the highest industrial accident 
rate of any nation in the world. 


It is gen- 
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erally estimated that every year there occur 
in the United States about 3,000,000 indus- 
trial accidents, 750,000 of which cause dis- 
ability for four weeks or more, while 23,000 
of these are fatal. The wage loss due to 
industrial accidents alone is estimated to 
be in excess of $1,000,000,000 a year. 

The American worker becomes unem- 
ployed not only during seasonal and cyclical 
depressions, but more and more workers are 
facing a period of steady unemployment 
through the increased productivity of 
machinery and labor. Between 1920 and 
1927 it is estimated that about 650,000 per- 
sons were permanently displaced from pro- 
duction. In the years between 1929 and 
1931, about 15 per cent of workers were 
displaced by machinery. In the best years, 
from 1,500,000 to over 2,000,000 American 
workers are unemployed. During the 
present depression the estimates varied 
from 10,000,000 to 17,000,000 and more. 
Indeed, unemployment eats heavily into the 
worker’s budget. Most conservative esti- 
mates indicate that even in prosperous years 
workers lose about 20 per cent of their pos- 
sible wages through unemployment. Ten 
per cent of our active labor supply is always 
unemployed in good times or hard times, 
and in some industries such as mining and 
textiles the percentage is considerably 
higher. 

The wage loss due to illness amounts to 
over three billions of dollars annually. At 
all times of the year our hospitals are 
crowded, and medical and hospital expenses 
are known to be higher in the United States 
than inany othercountry. Every day finds 
over 2,000,000 ill persons in the United 
States. The economic loss resulting from 
illness is at least five or six times as great 
as that due to industrial accidents. 

In no country does the pace of industry 
take so much of the worker’s strength and 
vigor as in the United States. Nowhere 
else in the world is he producing so much as 
to work himself out of a job. Nowhere has 
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the discrimination practiced against the 
older employee reached the heights it has 
attained in the land of equal opportunity for 
all except those past 40 years of age. Con- 
trary to the conditions existing in the pro- 
fessions, in business, or in politics, where 
men often do their best work at about the 
age of 60 and where experience and long 
standing count a great deal, the industrial 
worker finds himself not infrequently elimi- 
nated from productive industry after pass- 
ing his fiftieth birthday. With the con- 
tinuous introduction of new machinery and 
newer processes of work, age and experience 
are of little value in industry. 

Because of the increased expectancy of 
life the number of persons 65 years of age 
and over in the United States has been 
steadily increasing. Fifty years ago the 
population 65 years of age and over num- 
bered but a little over 1,000,000 and con- 
stituted 3 per cent of the total population. 
Today, the number of such aged is close to 
7,000,000 and they constitute over 5 per 
cent of the total population. Careful inves- 
tigations have shown that at least one out 
of every three persons reaching the age of 
65 falls dependent upon others for his sup- 
port either in part or in whole. 

Insecurity is thus our outstanding social 
and economic problem today. It is the 
bane of the worker’s life and saps his 
vitality. The specter of poverty and de- 
pendence hangs over all our heads like the 
sword of Damocles. This side of revolution, 
social insurance today offers the one method 
of establishing security for the mass of 
workers through guaranteeing them a part 
of their income at all times. Although it 
cannot abolish all our present-day evils, 
social insurance offers the best method of 
alleviating present-day insecurities. 

Social insurance is based on the assump- 
tion of a social responsibility for the indi- 
vidual loss. From an individual problem it 
is transferred toa community problem. By 
spreading the risk to the largest number it 
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carries the principles of private insurance to 
their highest extent, at a correspondingly 
lessened cost. 

Not only does social insurance make pos- 
sible the distribution of the risk to its maxi- 
mum possibilities, but through govern- 
mental contributions it makes possible the 
distribution of the cost burden. Througha 
system of compulsory insurance security 
can be guaranteed toall. At the same time 
the abolition of the profit motive makes 
the rates as low as possible. 

Social insurance is not a fad or an untried 
experiment. It is today, and has been for 
many, many years, in successful operation 
in practically all industrial nations abroad. 
Great Britain’s most advanced recovery, 
which has enabled that country to achieve 
a budgetary surplus, can be explained 
largely by the fact that the most extensive 
system of social insurance prevails in that 
country. It is interesting to note, for 
instance, that through its most compre- 
hensive system of social insurance Great 
Britain in 1932 spent $7 on social relief for 
every dollar spent in the United States. As 
a result of the purchasing power given the 
British worker through these schemes Great 
Britain never permitted its employment 
levels to descend to the depths reached in 
ourowncountry. Indeed, industries manu- 
facturing for the home market have been 
almost stable even during the worst years 
of the depression. The unemployment 
index never exceeded 23 per cent, and 
did that for only a short period of time. 

Indeed social insurance as a method of 
providing security is used in communist 
Russia and fascist Italy and Germany as 
well as in capitalistic Great Britain. The 
establishment of social security in the 
United States cannot be postponed. _It 
must be inaugurated at once. We cannot 
wait for better times to inaugurate social 
insurance. To delay the establishment of 
security is to delay recovery. To postpone 
it is to prolong the depression. 
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The various states and the federal gov- 
ernment must immediately seek the enact- 
ment of legislation covering the hazards of 
unemployment, sickness, and old-age de- 
pendency. A system of unemployment 
insurance, such as has been found most 
effective in Great Britain, must be insti- 
tuted without delay. 

Under the present conditions of health, 
thousands of doctors sit idly by waiting for 
patients while hundreds of thousands of 
sick persons are unable to obtain medical 
care. A system of health insurance which 
would guarantee adequate medical care for 
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the masses and definite remuneration for 
physicians is imperative. 

The problem of old-age dependency is 
definitely with us and is growing more criti- 
cal year by year. The aged must be pro- 
vided for, and systems of old-age pensions 
and contributory insurance plans for the 
future can no longer be delayed. 

This side of revolution, there is no more 
effective method of providing for the mass 
of American workers than through the 
adoption of a comprehensive system of 
social insurance against the various hazards 
confronting American workers today. 


DOMESTIC APPRENTICESHIP—DIFFERENT FORMS 
OF REALIZING IT IN THE UNITED STATES! 


MARY ANDERSON 


THE outset of this brief dis- 
4% cussion of present methods of 
domestic apprenticeship in the 
United States it is necessary to 
stress two facts. In the first place, a com- 
plete presentation of the subject would not 
be possible without considerable research. 
A general picture, therefore, of customs and 
trends is all this paper purports to furnish. 
In the second place, it seems advisable to 
broaden the subject from “apprenticeship” 
with its connotation of formal legal agree- 
ment and of learning a trade while on the 
job, to that of “training’’ which includes 
preliminary preparation before taking the 
job as well as informal apprenticeship 
methods, which are practically the only 
kind in existence today in the field of 
domestic activities in the United States. 

As the occupational range in this whole 
field is wide, covering the most humble and 
so-called menial types of work and profes- 
sional service of high grade, the discussion is 
divided according to the three main aspects 
of domestic training: first, for the rank and 
file of domestic service jobs; second, for 
positions as housekeepers; third, for institu- 
tional management. The first and second 
are connected with both private and public 
housekeeping while the third belongs exclu- 
sively in the realm of public, or at least 
quantity, housekeeping. 

Although the vast majority of women 
employed in these fields are classified by the 
U. S. Census under ‘“‘domestic and personal 
service,” some of the home economics spe- 


1 Based on a paper presented at the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress of Home Economics, Berlin, 
Germany, August 21 to 26, 1934. 


cialists, such as dietitians and research 
experts, are included under the “profes- 
sional service.” The fact that in the 
domestic and personal classification for the 
1930 census were found over three million 
women or a 45 per cent increase over 1920 
is striking proof that this whole field is of 
considerable and increasing importance to 
women. The numbers constitute a forceful 
argument for the need of the development 
of a nation-wide, well-organized system of 
training for the whole range of jobs in this 
field. 

In general it may be said that all such 
training methods in the United States have 
been up to the present much too sporadic 
and unstandardized except perhaps in the 
field of home economics. But even here, 
though the academic training has been 
standardized and adequate, the practice 
work for gaining the necessary experience 
for a managerial job has been generally 
characterized by lack of system. 

Training for domestic service. This sec- 
tion aims to treat of the training methods 
and problems of those in the rank-and-file 
domestic service jobs. The chief group 
considered are those classified in the U. S. 
Census as servants, an obsolete and un- 
desirable term the sooner discarded the 
better from the point of view of the 
Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, which uses in its place such designa- 
tions as “domestic employees” or “‘house- 
hold workers.”” These so-called servants of 
course comprise not only workers in private 
homes, such as maids, cooks, general house- 
workers, and laundresses, but domestic serv- 
ice employees, including charwomen, jani- 
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tors, cleaners, and waitresses, in all public 
housekeeping enterprises. 

Household employment, in which were 
found not far from one and a half million 
women in the United States in 1930, is the 
least standardized type of work for women 
in the country. It is unstandardized in 
regard to working conditions, job perform- 
ance, and training methods. 

A recent report from the Women’s 
Bureau’? presents employment standards 
that have been drawn up for household 
employees by various kinds of placement 
agencies throughout the country. These 
include secondary schools, colleges, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association and 
some other social agencies, and public 
employment offices which are responsible 
for placing girls and women in household 
jobs and which have attempted to formu- 
late standards. 

Ample evidence of the pioneer and 
sporadic movements at standardization in 
this field is offered by the report. It shows 
that state governments and public employ- 
ment agencies have done appallingly little 
and that the Young Women’s Christian 
Association has been perhaps the most out- 
standing agency in regard to efforts along 
this line. The report discusses the inaugu- 
ration and activities of the National Com- 
mittee on Household Employment, an 
organization which is made up of repre- 
sentatives from various agencies inter- 
ested in such problems, but the activities 
of which ‘have been restricted by lack of 
funds.* 

Though the subject of employment stand- 
ards might appear at first glance to be be- 
yond the confines of this paper, it has an 
important place in the discussion. Any 
effort to improve such standards soon runs 


2? Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 
Standards of Placement Agencies for Household 
Employees, Bulletin No. 112, 1934. 

3See JourNAL or Home Economics, Vol. 21 
(1929) page 120; Vol. 23 (1931) page 640. 
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into the snag of lack of performance stand- 
ards and of adequate training methods. 
Investigation reveals the existence of a 
vicious circle: Efforts to train workers for 
this field are thwarted by lack of interest 
on the part of possible recruits for a type of 
employment which is unstandardized in the 
matter of working conditions and to which 
has been attached a social stigma. In some 
instances women and girls have been willing 
to enter training courses for household em- 
ployment as a stepping stone to jobs in 
public housekeeping or as a means of sub- 
sistence until they can train for other fields. 

General lack of interest in such courses 
has not been confined to employees but has 
been found among the rank and file of 
employers of household labor. They are 
apt to underestimate the value of training 
courses and to be unwilling to give the co- 
operation necessary to work away from the 
hit-or-miss training methods that have been 
characteristic of this field. 

Concrete illustrations of the haphazard- 
ness of the training of household employees 
are found in two fairly recent reports pub- 
lished by the Women’s Bureau on household 
employment in Philadelphia and Chicago. 
In the former study, of 1,078 women 
employees—cooks, general houseworkers, 
chambermaids, waitresses, and children’s 
nurses—all but 6 per cent had had some 
previous training for their job, unsystema- 
tized and unstandardized though it was. 
Seven-tenths had received their training 
from a former employer, practically all of 
the remainder being divided between those 
who had been trained in their own homes 
and those who had been trained both in 
their own homes and by a former employer. 

The Chicago study of 246 women report- 
ing on their training tells a similar story. 
Few had had training in special classes as 
preparatory to the work they were doing. 
Less than 3 per cent had received all their 
training by such method. About one- 
eighth of the employers concerned said their 
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new employees needed training in every- 
thing. The individualism prevailing among 
household employers was indicated by the 
statement of a number of those reporting— 
that employees needed training “in my way 
of doing things.” 

The Women’s Bureau in compiling in- 
formation for its report on employment 
standards asked the various agencies for 
suggestions concerning a more progressive 
program as to standards for working condi- 
tions. The need for training courses for 
employees and educational group meetings 
for employers was stressed in the replies. 

Despite the general lack of interest in and 
understanding of training methods, infor- 
mation compiled by Mrs. Anna L. Burdick, 
agent for industrial education for girls and 
women of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, shows that courses for training house- 
hold employees have been given in a number 
of scattered communities in connection with 
public schools, public employment offices, 
private schools, and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association and other philan- 
thropic agencies. Experiments in training 
have usually originated with persons re- 
sponsible for placement in a community, or 
during the depression with organizations 
concerned with the problems of unemployed 
persons. 

The two following cases, discussed in the 
Women’s Bureau report on standards, illus- 
trate efforts of community agencies to 
improve the status of household employees 
both by training them for their jobs and by 
regulating the conditions under which they 
work: 

In Atlanta, Georgia, the free training and 
free placement of negro workers, though 
involving many difficulties, has been under- 
taken by the Community Employment 
Service (a community chest agency) and 
made possible through a grant from the 
Julius Rosenwald Foundation. The Fed- 


eral Employment Service, the State Voca- 
tional Board, and the City Health Depart- 
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ment also have cooperated. During 1931 
at least one-third of those seeking work from 
the Community Employment Service took 
advantage of the six-weeks training course 
in domestic service offered to men and 
women. After the training period, posi- 
tions are secured through the placement 
agency. In a follow-up program this 
agency stresses performance standards and 
finds out whether the worker’s services have 
been satisfactory. The employer is asked 
to fill out a form reporting on the applicant’s 
work and attitude. 

A training project sponsored by the 
Young Women’s Christian Association of 
Duluth, Minnesota, involves the effort of 
the placement agency to secure wage in- 
creases for increased skill. Some house- 
wives cooperate with this agency by allow- 
ing inexperienced girls to be placed in their 
homes for one month at a low wage with the 
understanding that the girls will receive one 
hour of training daily in household duties. 
At the end of the month the girl is given a 
reference as to ability and character and if 
her work is satisfactory she is given a higher 
wage either at the training home or in an- 
other position. 

Other training courses sponsored by the 
Young Women’s Christian Association and 
other agencies in various localities could be 
cited, in some cases chiefly as an emergency 
and depression measure. 

Domestic service employment connected 
with public housekeeping is much more 
standardized in regard to both working 
conditions and performance. Such work is 
a strong competitor to household employ- 
ment, tending to attract women from this 
perhaps more sheltered but less independent 
and less standardized existence. 

This tendency is one answer to the ques- 
tion of how employees get their training for 
public housekeeping jobs. Many women 
use the experience gained in private homes 
as an entering wedge into public housekeep- 
ing jobs. Or workers may acquire training 
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in courses for household employment and 
find this an open sesame into domestic 
service in the institutional field. Undoubt- 
edly a certain amount of informal appren- 
ticeship exists in hotels, restaurants, and 
more or less similar institutions; in this 
way some workers may be trained merely 
for routine jobs, while others are permitted 
an apprenticeship based on the understand- 
ing that after having acquired various kinds 
of skill and experience they will be promoted 
to higher-grade and better-paid work on the 
same premises or will find such an opening 
elsewhere. 

Training for housekeepers. Opportuni- 
ties for women trained and experienced as 
housekeepers exist in both private and pub- 
lic housekeeping. Naturally the latter 
offers not only more numerous but, gen- 
erally speaking, more desirable positions 
than does the former. However, it would 
seem that the number of housekeepers in 
private homes has been on the increase in 
the past two decades because of the growing 
employment of married women and their 
desire to leave a housekeeper in charge dur- 
ing their absence from home. 

Although housekeeping experience ac- 
quired in one’s own home may be ade- 
quate for a similar job in someone else’s 
home, it is not apt to be sufficient for such a 
position in institutional work where a 
knowledge of housekeeping on the quantity 
basis is essential. 

Housekeepers in some institutions’ un- 
doubtedly come up from the ranks of domes- 
tic employees on the premises, thus acquir- 
ing their training only in the school of 
experience. Probably there are few, if any, 
public or social agencies offering a free 
course as part of a regular curriculum, which 
is sufficient for the formation of house- 
keepers. During the depression, however, 


courses giving unemployed women some 
training for rank-and-file jobs in house- 
keeping have been held in a few communi- 
ties. 


Also, in certain state agricultural 
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colleges some effort is made to let home 
economics students understudy the institu- 
tion housekeepers. 

A commercial training school for house- 
keepers claims to be unique. It gives stu- 
dents a chance to prepare for this and 
similar positions in hotels, restaurants, 
apartment houses, and other institutions, 
through either a four-months intensive 
course in attendance at the school or a cor- 
respondence course over a six- to twelve- 
months period. Although housekeeping on 
the quantity basis only is taught at this 
school, some of the graduates take jobs as 
housekeepers in private homes. They fre- 
quently accept unimportant routine jobs, 
such as counter girl or waitress, in the field 
of public housekeeping with the hope, and 
perhaps in some instances, the definite 
understanding, of working into a house- 
keeping job there or elsewhere after having 
acquired necessary practical experience. 

Training for institutional domestic manage- 
ment. There seems little, if any, difference 
between housekeeping of a high order or 
what is known as executive housekeeping 
and institutional management in the domes- 
tic field in hospitals, schools, orphanages, 
and other group homes. At any rate, such 
jobs in this country demand enough execu- 
tive ability and scientific knowledge and 
command sufficiently high salaries and 
social prestige to attract scientifically and 
academically trained women. Many grad- 
uates of home economics courses fix such 
goals for themselves. 

Crete M. Dahl, the educational director 
of the National Executive Housekeepers’ 
Association, said in a recent article: 


Strangely enough there are not any courses de- 
signed especially for training executive housekeepers 
at the present time. Most of the women who hold 
positions as executive housekeepers have had to 
work their way up by slow and painstaking degrees. 
Those who have taken regular college courses as a 
background for this work say that courses in tex- 
tiles, textile testing, color, art, decoration, house- 
held chemistry, cost accounting, selection and train- 
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ing of employees, personnel psychology, all help 
immeasurably. Courses such as those offered by 
Teachers College at Columbia University on insti- 
tution management and the one on hotel manage- 
ment offered by Cornell University at Ithaca, N. Y., 
afford excellent training. Last year Teachers 
College cooperated with the National Executive 
Housekeepers’ Association to launch the very first 
extramural course on housekeeping management. 
Similar courses are being planned in other cities by 
other chapters of this association. These courses 
are open only to members—housekeepers who have 
held an executive post for at least one year. 


In addition to academic training a great 
deal of practical experience is necessary. 
To get this, graduates of academic courses in 
institutional management, such as now are 
found in most state universities and many 
endowed colleges having home economics as 
part of their curriculum, take routine or 
humble positions. This gives them both 
experience and the chance to learn by obser- 
vation so that they can by degrees work up 
to the goal desired. 

An outstanding illustration of training 
methods for those preparing for institutional 
work in hospitals is that found in Pratt 
Institute in New York, which arranges that 
after completion of the academic course the 
workers may serve a sort of apprenticeship 
or interneship in hospitals. 

Of interest at this point is the following 
quotation from an article on “The Cafeteria 
Manager” by Lenore Richards of the 
Richards Treat Cafeteria in Minneapolis: 

The best training is given in those institutions 
where the college service enterprises are used as 
laboratories and practice fields for the institution 
management students, so that the work is not only 
theoretical but practical as well. Since the student 
is graduated from home economics, she, of course, 
fulfills the requirements of that course in food, 
nutrition, related art, and textiles. The student 
who makes the most of her opportunities comes out 
equipped with a good background of proper prac- 
tices. This organized training in the university 
should be supplemented by an apprenticeship in 
some commercial institution which will take girls 


for much the same type of training as a student 
dietitian in a hospital receives. There are restau- 
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rants offering such training periods at the present 
time. A number of places take students for the 
summer, giving a more or less comprehensive train- 
ing. If the college girl is a superior student with 
executive ability and a social experience as back- 
ground, she is usually of value to the restaurant, 
since she is sufficiently adaptable to quickly learn 
the work of the regular employee on vacation, 
whether that employee be cook, counter girl, 
checker, or supervisor. 


Such methods of training by apprentice- 
ship probably exist more or less in connec- 
tion with other kinds of institutions. An 
interesting and outstanding illustration of 
the combination of training in a school with 
training on a job is found in the unique 
institution Antioch College at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. Through its cooperative 
program the student alternates between 
academic work at the college and practical 
work elsewhere in five- or ten-week periods. 
For example, one student who was specializ- 
ing in home economics went for her practice 
work to assist in the kitchen of a large club 
with a membership of 600 where she was 
paid a small wage. She made such a suc- 
cess of her apprenticeship that later, even 
though she had not yet received her degree 
from the college, she was offered the job as 
manager in this same club. 

Conclusion. It is apparent that a nation- 
wide program for better training facilities 
and a carefully planned program and well 
coordinated set-up all along the line in the 
field of domestic activities is an objective 
to be worked for in this country. To attain 
such would require the cooperative efforts of 
various federal agencies, most obviously the 
Office of Education, the Bureau of Home 
Economics, the Employment Service, and 
the Women’s Bureau, also at present the 
temporary agency known as the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. These 


would require close cooperation from state 
government agencies as well as from various 
nation-wide women’s organizations and pos- 
sibly certain other social agencies. 


TENTATIVE REVISION OF THE SYLLABUS OF HOME 
ECONOMICS! 


The American Home Economics Association, through its committee on the revision 
of the syllabus, has been working for several years to bring up to date the syllabus of home 
economics prepared in 1913. The revision is to include outlines of the following fields, 
now recognized as together constituting the field of home economics: the family and its 
relationships; the house, its equipment and management; family economics; food 
and nutrition; and textiles and clothing. A sub-committee from the corresponding 
subject matter division of the American Home Economics Association is responsible for 
the outline in each field. Since the first tentative drafts of these outlines will be 
completed separately, it seems wise to publish them one by one with the hope that they 
may be tested by use and the results reported to the committee and that the final form 
may benefit by criticisms and suggestions based on practical experience for class or 
other purposes, 

It must be remembered that the syllabus is intended to be a subject matter outline, 
not a teaching outline. Its use at various educational levels or in other ways will de- 
pend upon the completeness of the outline itself and the initiative and judgment of 
those who useit. Itis hoped that it will prove useful to elementary, secondary, and college 
teachers, to those responsible for adult classes, and to others concerned with home eco- 
nomics subject matter. 

The first section ready for publication is that from the division on the family and its 
relationships. The sub-committee in charge consists of Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, 
chairman; Ruth Lindquist; Elizabeth V. Robinson; Ruth Staples; Lee Vincent; and 
Margaret Wylie; with Esther McGinnis and Lemo Dennis, field workers in child de- 
velopment and parental education for the American Home Economics Association, 
serving ex officio, 

Criticisms and suggestions may be sent to Mrs. Wood, 318 West Willetta Street, 
Phoenix, Arizona, or to the chairman of the main committee—WYLLE B. MCNEAL, 
University of Minnesota, chairman of the committee on revision of syllabus. 


I. THE FAMILY AND ITS RELATIONSHIPS 


to function wholesomely and happily in her 


with the study of the family and 
its relationships from two stand- 
points: first, as it influences 
personal development; and second, in its 
broader social aspects. As applied in edu- 
cation, the former is the more immediate, 
and has to do with helping each pupil or 
student in her individual adjustment to her 
own family as a child, as an adolescent, and 
as an adult; and, if she marries, helping her 


1See page 39. 
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own marriage and parenthood. For this 
she needs a thorough understanding of her- 
self, of marriage, of the family, of parent- 
hood, and of children. 

The broader social aspects form a part of 
a well-balanced education and include an 
understanding of the ways in which mar- 
riage and the family have developed 
through the ages, the changes which are 
taking place today, the significance of the 
family in society, the functions it continues 
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OME economics is concerned 
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to perform, the ways in which these can be 
furthered, and the difficulties which may 
arise in connection with them. 

Home economics recognizes that material 
resources are related to human resources 
and that such assets as the money income, 
family dwelling, food, clothing, home fur- 
nishings, and community facilities for 
family well-being and advancement influ- 
ence the direction of human resources 
within families. 

Since it is the field of study of this division 
to consider in what ways the current (and 
at present rapidly changing) social and eco- 
nomic order influences the relationships 
between the material and human resources 
of the family, the field cannot be set wholly 
apart from the other subject matter divi- 
sions of home economics nor from such 
sciences as psychology, history, human 
biology, physiology, sociology, economics, 
or even the fine arts. Any study of the 
family and its relationships must also 
include some understanding of factors im- 
portant in forming human personality, such 
as inherited equipment and the environ- 
ment of the individual from infancy into 
adulthood. 

These considerations have been kept in 
mind in developing the following tentative 
outline of the subject matter on the family 
and its relationships as these affect home 
economics. Stated in other terms, it may 
be said to deal with the organization, func- 
tions, and relationships of the family con- 
sidered as a background for understanding 
one’s own family and the place of the family 
in the social order and as a basis for im- 
proving conditions. This tentative draft is 
submitted with full recognition of the fact 
that the terminology of many items is still 
crude and that the balance between dif- 
ferent parts is often imperfect, but also 
with the hope that publication will aid in 
finding and correcting such faults before 
the final form is adopted. 
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A. THE FAMILY, ITS NATURE AND 
ORGANIZATION 


1. The general evolution of family patterns 
a. In primitive cultures 
b. Under the matriarchal and patriarchal 
systems 
c. Under present democratic trends 
2. The family today 
a. Characteristics of present family pat- 
terns in the United States 
b. Family patterns in other countries as 
contrasted with American ones 
c. Broad purposes served by the family 
(1) Welfare of the individual members, 
regardless of age 
(2) Welfare of society 
(3) Progress toward an ideal society 
3. Social and economic factors especially af- 
fecting present-day family life 
. Lengthened span of life 
. Mobility of the population 
. Urbanization 
. Distribution of wealth 
. Mass production 
. The wage scale 
The marketing system—the position of 
the consumer 
. Changing standards of living 
. Increased leisure 
. Substitution of association life for fam- 
ily and small group life 
Increasing work of married women out- 
side the home and the accompanying 
tendency to substitute the ideal of 
social welfare for a philosophy of in- 
dividualism 
l. Transportation and communication 
m. Scientific research and point of view 
n. Change in moral and social codes 
o. Universal education 


B. PRESENT TRENDS IN MARRIAGE AND IN 
EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE 


1. Marriage 
a. Historical changes in the place given to 
marriage in society 
b. Bases of marriage which affect indi- 
vidual happiness and adjustment 
(1) Biological 
(2) Affectional 
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(3) Intellectual 
(4) Economic 
(5) Social 
(6) Psychological 
c. Effect of special present social and 
economic conditions 
(1) Changing birth rate and size of 
family 
(2) Mortality rates 
(3) Employment of women 
(4) The position of the consumer 
(5) Substitution of organizational ac- 
tivities for those of individuals 
and small groups 
(6) Changing attitudes toward mar- 
riage and divorce 
(7) Standards of living 
(8) Legal status of marriage 
2. Education of young people for marriage 
and parenthood 
a. Points to be emphasized 
(1) Functions of courtship 
(2) Basic considerations, under- 
standing of which is usually 
involved in successful mar- 
riage 
(a) Economic responsibilities and 
the kind of family life that 
can be maintained on a given 
economic level 
(b) Minimum standards for health 
in food, housing, and cloth- 
ing 
(c) Differences in people—psychol- 
ogy of human relations 
(d) Physical, mental, and emo- 
tional development of chil- 
dren 
(e) Part played by home manage- 
ment in relationships of hus- 
band and wife and of par- 
ents and children 
(f) Significance of affection in mar- 
riage and parenthood 
(g) Part played by sex in human 
relationships 
(3) Responsibilities and compromises 
in marriage (See also D) 
b. Means of providing education for mar- 
riage 


3. Problems arising from lack of social ad- 
justment 
. Conflicts and neuroses 
. Double and single standards of morals 
. Adoption of children 
. Illegitimacy 
. Prostitution 
. Social diseases 
4. Failure of marriage 
a. Frequency 
b. Causes 
c. Possible remedies 


mein 


C. THE FUNCTIONS OF THE FAMILY TODAY 


1. Satisfactory sex adjustment between hus- 
band and wife 
2. Reproduction of the race through recog- 
nized parenthood 
. Provision for the physical care of members 
a. Consideration of hereditary background 
b. Physical and mental development 
c. Protection and promotion of health; 
prevention of disease; correction of 
physical defects; development of 
good health habits 
4. Maintenance of a sound standard of living 
a. Effect of income level on standard of 
living and the various functions of 
the family 
b. Differences between rural, village, sub- 
urban, and urban families 
5. Satisfaction of the need for love and affec- 
tion and for happiness felt by each 
member 
6. Provision for individual security and 
privacy 
7. Education of all members through living 
together, through working toward com- 
mon goals, through management of ten- 
sions, through guidance in habit for- 
mation 
8. Provision for social experience through 
group living within the family and for 
group and individual contacts outside of 
the home 
9. Parenthood 
a. Satisfactions and difficulties 
(1) To the parents 
(2) To the children 
(3) To society 
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b. Limitation of size of family 
(1) Social and personal significance 
(2) Former and present attitudes 
(3) Birth control 
c. Responsibility for providing the best 
possible physical development for the 
children 
(1) Adequate food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing 
(2) Protection of health 
(a) Medical care 
(b) Safe and sanitary home and 
community conditions 
(c) Training in habits of hygiene 
i. Food 
ii. Sleep 
iii. Elimination 
(3) Opportunity for motor activities 
and guidance in the acquisition of 
essential motor skills and bodily 
control 
d. Responsibility for promoting in chil- 
dren the best intellectual, social, and 
emotional development 
(1) Guidance in the acquisition of 
desirable emotional habits and 
attitudes such as self-control, self- 
reliance, a well-developed affec- 
tional life, and wholesome atti- 
tudes toward sex 
(2) Aid in the development of desirable 
social traits and attitudes such 
as honesty, respect for property, 
consideration of others, and co- 
operation, and in attaining satis- 
factory social adjustment 
(3) Contribution to intellectual growth 
and satisfaction, as by aid in the 
comprehension and use of lan- 
guage, in the formation of ideas, 
in acquiring habits of reading, 
and in problem solving 
(4) Promotion of esthetic enjoyment 
and appreciation 
(5) Provision for training and guidance 
in the assumption of adult re- 
sponsibilities, such as the wise 
use of money, self-direction and 
control, vocational choice, and 
citizenship 
(6) Contribution to the acquisition of a 
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philosophy of life or religious 
point of view 
(7) Positive contribution to the welfare 
of the children of the community, 
as by promoting adequate facili- 
ties for their education and 
wholesome recreation 
10. Education for home and family life 
a. Recent developments that affect the 
need for such education 
(1) Changes in the experience offered 
by the home 
(2) Increasing consciousness of need 
on the part of parents 
(3) Increasing social consciousness of 
need for safeguarding family life 
b. Needs of present-day parents 
c. Available educational devices 
(1) Classes 
(2) Experimental _ laboratories, 
nursery schools 
(3) Discussion groups 
(4) Correspondence courses 
(5) Consultation centers 
(6) Exhibits, demonstrations 
(7) Private reading 
(8) Movies 
(9) Radio 
d. Opportunities for useful contacts and 
experiences 
(1) Other families 
(2) The school 
(3) The church 
(4) Play 
(5) Organizations 
e. The adult education movement in rela- 
tion to family life 


D. PROBLEMS GROWING OUT OF PERSONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS IN THE FAMILY 


1. Importance and contribution of different 
members 
2. Integration of their various interests 
3. Special types of relationships 
a. Husband-wife relationships 
(1) Personal and affectional, biological 
(2) In regard to work 
(a) Traditional attitudes toward 
the division of responsibility 
and authority in the home 
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(b) Economic and social changes 
affecting traditional division 
of responsibility and au- 
thority 

(c) The effect of questions involv- 
ing money 

i. Methods of securing har- 
mony in financial ques- 
tions 

ii. Wholesome attitudes to- 
ward finances 

(3) In regard to leisure 

(a) Difference in recreational needs 
based on differences in early 
training, physique, tastes 

(b) Practical programs for leisure 

i. The place of hobbies in the 
life of the individual and 
the family 

ii. The coordination of leisure 
interest 

b. Parent-child relationships 
(1) Personal and emotional 

(a) The wise use of authority 

(b) The cycle of emotional attach- 
ments 

(c) Progress toward emotional ma- 
turity 

(2) In regard to work 

(a) Opportunities suited to differ- 
ent stages of individual de- 
velopment 

i. Recognition of progress in 
ability 

ii. Promotion of varied inter- 
ests 

(b) Effects of attitudes of parents 
toward the assistance ren- 
dered by children 

i. Domination 

ii. Indifference 

iii. Cooperation 

(3) In regard to leisure 

(a) The place of joint leisure activi- 
ties 

(b) Guided activities 

(c) The dangers of over-direction 

c. Child-child relationships 
(1) Family attitudes which make for a 
feeling of security or insecurity 
(2) Practical means of developing co- 
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operative rather than antagonis- 
tic relations 
d. Relationships between members of the 
immediate family and other relations 
(1) The decreasing control by relatives 
(2) The conflict among generations 
(a) Social customs 
(b) Moral codes 
(c) Use of time 
(d) Attitude of younger toward 
older generations 
(3) Family integration through con- 
sideration of harmonious aims 
and of individual differences 
e. Relationships between family members 
and household employees 
(1) Conditions which make for satis- 
factory working relationships 
(2) Adjusting compensation and house- 
hold schedules for fairness to 
both employers and employees 
4. Special factors affecting family relation- 
ships 
a. Influence of parental adjustments on 
children’s development 
b. Methods of reaching family decisions 
(1) Autocratic vs. democratic 
(2) Family counseling 
c. Mental and emotional development or 
conditions as they affect family 
attitudes and practices 
d. Problems raised by special individual 
attitudes and practices, e.g., imita- 
tion, quarreling, desire for an unfair 
share of family resources 
5. Conditions favoring successful family rela- 
tionships 
a. Health 
b. Emotional stability 
c. Companionability 
(1) The effect of a common purpose 
(2) The part played by special family 
customs 
d. Economic security 
e. Development of affectional life 
f. Opportunity for development of in- 
dividual members 
g. Opportunity for creative self-expression 
(1) As regards interests 
(2) As regards abilities 
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h. Coordinating of interests and activities 
of different members 
i. Family tensions 
(1) Causes of tensions 
(a) Age differences 
(b) Sex antagonisms 
(c) Educational background 
(d) Religious training 
(e) Specific personality traits 
(f) Household schedules, e.g., meal 
hours 
(g) Inconvenient arrangement or 
lack of equipment 
(h) Unsatisfactory division of in- 


come 
(2) Means of reducing tensions 
(a) Working toward development 
of personality traits accept- 
able to family members 
(b) Emphasizing areas of agreement 
rather than of disagreement 
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(c) Analyzing equipment and time 
management to discover and 
eliminate possible sources of 
tension 

(d) Recognition of the influence of 
adequate, attractive food on 
family contentment 

(e) Provision for each member to 
have some time away from 
the others 

(f) Surrender of non-essentials 

j. Understanding of individual differences 
and control of resulting emotional 
attitudes 


E, RESPONSIBILITY OF THE FAMILY FOR IM- 
PROVING CONDITIONS THAT AFFECT 
FAMILY LIFE 
1. Within the family 
2. In the community 


TEACHING MONEY MANAGEMENT 


IN THE PHOENIX UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL 


MILDRED WEIGLEY WOOD 


Reviewing recent progress in homemak- 
ing education, one wonders whether the 
teaching of money management has suc- 
ceeded in fulfilling the needs of high school 
students as well as has the teaching of other 
homemaking problems; if not, as the prac- 
tices of high school students and comments 
of parents seem to suggest, what may be the 
cause? Isit not very largely because family 
finance is such a personal matter that there 
is very little opportunity for the teacher of 
home economics to gain insight into the 
financial situations with which her students 
are confronted? Furthermore, do not 
many parents feel that they cannot or 
should not give to the boy and girl full in- 
formation about family finances? Whether 
or not this is a wise policy is not for discus- 
sion here, but the fact that many boys and 
girls do not have these financial facts and 
do not feel free to secure them puts the 
teaching of money management in a special 
category. We can find out and use as a 
background many of the experiences in food 
or clothing management—in fact problems 
in these fields are brought to class for solu- 
tion; but even here, if we get too close to 
questions of the expenditure of the family’s 
money we may find the door closed against 
actual experience for use in discussion. 

Recognizing the difficulties inherent in 
teaching money management at the second- 
ary-school level, it was decided in the 
Phoenix Union High School to abandon the 
effort to teach money management from the 
family angle and instead to base the teach- 
ing primarily on the girls’ own experience 
with money. The objectives set up for the 


proposed unit included only those which 
seemed attainable without invading the 
privacy of family finance, such as: 


1. To enable students to see the significance of 
wise money management in solvency, 
satisfaction, individual development or 
progress 

2. To give the student some ability in planning 
for the wise use of her money 

3. To interest students in ways in which family 
members can work happily together on 
financial problems 


To plan the work in terms of the students’ 
own financial experience, the class is asked 
to keep a record of all the money spent 
during the month before the subject is 
actually considered. Not more than one 
in twenty of the students have an allowance 
or any control of money by which they can 
exercise choice in expenditures, and there 
are usually protests, such as, “But I don’t 
spend anything; my mother buys my 
clothes,” or “I know I don’t spend a thing 
except for car fare and lunch.” These are 
met with the suggestion that even these 
items might be recorded. There is usually 
considerable surprise to find that there is 
no one who does not spend money for some- 
thing besides lunch and car fare. In 172 
such preliminary records the lowest total 
was $2.75; it covered the period from Febru- 
ary 6 to March 10 and included 25 lunches 
at 5 cents each, two 10-cent portions of ice 
cream and one each of candy and malted 
milk; 85 cents for dress materials, trimming, 
and pattern; 25 cents for a show. The 
highest total was $16.29 from March 1 to 
30, in which were one 20-cent and one 45- 
cent lunch; 85 cents for candy, cookies, 
drinks, and refreshments; $2.06 for dress 
materials, trimming, and pattern; 25 cents 
for a show, $9.29 for clothing and acces- 
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sories; 85 cents for cosmetics; a 35-cent loan 
and a 20-cent debt payment; and miscella- 
neous items such as stamps, stationery, and 
36 cents for gasoline. 

By the time these expense accounts have 
been brought in, the class is beginning to 
be at least money conscious. While indi- 
vidual expense accounts do not show a wide 
range of expenditures, taken together they 
furnish the class with the variety of experi- 
ence necessary for building budgets later. 

With this background of actual current 
expenditures opportunity is made for asking 
further money questions of one another and 
of the teacher. Every class so far has pro- 
duced someone who wants to know how 
much someone else has paid for shows, cos- 
metics, clothes, or other items, thus furnish- 
ing interest in working out a plan for dis- 
tribution of expenditures or a_ simple 
account sheet. The next step is the dis- 
tribution of their own expenditures so that 
they can get a better picture of their use of 
money. And here the family money prob- 
lems begin to enter the picture, not on the 
teacher’s initiative but on the students’. 
Such typical questions as ““How would you 
keep a record of the money you spent for 
food if you were keeping account of the 
‘house money’?”, “What should you call 
the money you spend on the dog?”, or 
“My father thinks the money spent for ice 
should be put in with that spent for food; 
what do you think?” naturally lead the 
group to consider family money problems. 
In this aspect of the work, however, the 
teacher goes only as far as the group interest 
seems to lead. 

A problem which the girls invariably raise 
but which could be easily raised by the 
teacher from a case situation if necessary, is 
what it costs to provide a girl in high school 
with everything she needs for a year. And 


here we set sail for the land of budgets. A 
fertile land it is, with every conceivable 
money problem apparently growing right 
up out of it. 


So many and varied are they 
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that at times they have to be grouped for 
further consideration. Usually the class 
decides to set up an “‘average’’ budget for a 
high school girl in a particular year. 

The following actual problem was 
brought to the teacher and she is sincere in 
thinking that the group can give real help 
on this. 


The mother of a girl I know asked me what is 
considered a good monthly allowance for a second- 
year high school student. She is considering giving 
her daughter an allowance if the amount needed 
does not seem more than they can afford. The 
experience and judgment of this group will bring a 
better answer to her than anything I could tell her, 
so can we try making out a budget forher? Itisan 
interesting problem because if we make the amount 
too high the mother will feel she can’t afford it. If 
it is too low the girl will be in trouble trying to live 
by it. 


Many of the psychological problems tied 
up with money appear during the working 
out of this “average” budget. At thispoint 
may come the first chance to work toward 
the third objective, that of family coopera- 
tion. Principles underlying sound bucget- 
ing are developed through this class project 
as, for example, when the girls realize that 
no two members of the class could use this 
budget as more than a guide and that to be 
sound a budget must be set up for a particu- 
lar person or a particular family. Average 
minimum yearly budgets worked out by two 
classes are shown here: 


Budget A 
Education 
Girls’ League. .............. 0.20 
Masque costume............. 1.00 
Pleasure 
Other entertainment......... 1.00 
Annual and school journal... . 2.50 
0.50 


1935) 
Personal service............... $10.00 
Finger waves 
Cosmetics 
$141.70 
Average per month........ 11.81 


* From gifts and therefore not included in the 
total and monthly cost. 


Budget B 

Education 

0.50 

10.00 

Entertainment.............. 12.00 

Football ticket.............. 2.50 

18.00 
Gifts and benevolences 

Church benevolence......... 5.00 

Clothing 

Shoes (average $2.50)........ 10.00 

60.00 
Personal service 

Average per month........ 15.58 


By the time the “average” budget is 
made, the members of the class are eager to 
work out their own budgets. Here again 
the home enters the picture and there is 
another opportunity to work toward the 
objective of family cooperation. In many 
instances mother and father both sit in on 
the evening sessions in which the girl is 
working out her budget; their suggestions, 
comments, and even protests are brought 
into class, and many a question of family 
budgets appears on the horizon for as much 
use as can profitably be given to it. And 
here, too, opportunity arises for launching 
many a consumer-buying problem. 
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These three small projects—the account 
of personal expenditures for a month, the 
systematic classification and distribution of 
these expenditures, and making budgets 
for the girls themselves—have so far proved 
to give ample experience for reaching the 
objectives set up. 

Every teacher in the field of money man- 
agement is anxious to see certain outcomes 
but often finds it hard to estimate her suc- 
cess. One tangible result is the fact that 
toward the end of the unit there are always 
parents who have decided to give their girls 
an allowance. Perhaps the following state- 
ments, made by the girls of one group, also 
reveal something as to the outcomes. 


I see more uses for money than I used to. 

I am not afraid to try to make a budget now. 
It really isn’t hard. 

I used to think budgets were useless; now I 
don’t see how people get along without them. 

I can see that making an allowance work de- 
pends a lot on me. 

I am more interested in seeing that everyone 
else in the family has a share of the money 
than I used to be. 

I would like to know more about savings than 
we had time for. 

I never understood what “standards of living” 
meant before. 

I can see the importance of knowing how to buy 
as I never did before. 

I can see how money management can be fun 
instead of fighting as it often is. 


These comments suggest that the field of 
discussion was not limited in scope; in fact, 
the variety of problems which groups have 
been interested in solving has been far 
greater since the approach has been through 
the girls’ own experiences, limited as these 
seem, than it was when family matters were 
the point of attack. There is certainly no 
difficulty in getting high school students 
to analyze the important factors in their 
money situation and to see how standards 
of living, income, prices, services, and the 
rest, bear upon money management or 
planning. When we have accomplished 
these two things the teaching is surely 
started toward success. 
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IN DETROIT HIGH SCHOOLS 


GERTRUDE E. SINCLAIR 


Today most of us do not produce our 
living—we purchase it. The modern town 
or city family is more vitally concerned with 
the consumption of goods and the services 
purchasable with money income than in 
their production, and the farm family is far 
from self-sufficient. For the last few years 
money income has been greatly reduced. If 
our home economics program is to be of 
value under these conditions, we must 
include in our curriculum money manage- 
ment and intelligent consumption. 

In an effort to meet this new need the 
Detroit high schools offer to girls a one- 
semester course in applied economics. The 
course is a tentative one, designed to famil- 
iarize students with earning and spending 
income and with the economic principles 
involved in everyday living. It is an out- 
growth of an in-service course for teachers, 
the members of which, with the supervisors 
of home economics education in Detroit 
schools, have contributed to its content. 
In it money management is not taught inci- 
dentally as the individual teacher may or 
may not see fit, but as a unit important in 
itself and receiving the attention due it. 

The textbook used is Friend’s Earning 
and Spending the Family Income, published 
in 1930 by D. Appleton and Company. 
Each unit suggests its own reference mate- 
rial, which is taken from personal experi- 
ence, magazine and newspaper articles, 
textbooks on economics, government bul- 
letins, Consumers’ Research reports, and 
similar sources. There are five distinct 
units of subject matter presented: 


1. The changing character of the American 
home 

2. Family finance 

3. Consumption in the household 

4. Increasing efficiency in household consump- 
tion 

5. Relation of the family to the community 
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Each unit is divided into six parts: in- 
troduction, objectives, topics of study, 
problems for discussion, suggestive activi- 
ties, and references. 

Because the field is such a new one in high 
school work, some experiences in teaching 
the unit on family finances may prove sug- 
gestive to teachers of similar units. 

Since from the teacher’s point of view an 
understanding of the economic status of 
the homes the girls represent is valuable, 
we begin the unit by asking the girls to 
answer a little questionnaire. The girls 
seem very willing to answer truthfully if one 
does not try to be personal. The girls do 
not sign the questionnaires and thus no 
one knows the income of Sally’s father or if 
Jane’s parents are aided by charity. The 
answers show who contributes to the money 
income of the family, the amount of the 
income, how many members this income 
supports, how many families receive welfare 
aid, whether the mother or children are 
employed, the method of handling the 
household purse, and whether or not the 
family owns its home. 

Volunteer workers are always in abun- 
dance to tabulate our findings, and so we 
have a practical beginning upon which to 
base our study of family finances. We also 
find out how many girls work part time and 
how much money they earn; how many 
receive an allowance, its amount, and what 
expenditures it must cover. 

Class discussion begins with the standards 
of living in thiscountry. The group formu- 
lates its own definition, and we then study 
the relation of the standard of living to 
the family’s financial life cycle. The text- 
book includes a graph of one girl’s financial 
life cycle, and our students have made simi- 
lar studies of their friends or of imaginary 
persons. These lead to group discussion of 
questions such as: What causes a lowered 
standard of living? Do planned expendi- 
tures make for a more consistent standard? 
Why choose a vocation with a future? 
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A project carried out by four friends was 
the making of a set of booklets about four 
standards of living—pauper, subsistence, 
health and comfort, and luxury. The girls 
illustrated the characteristics of each stand- 
ard by cut-outs from magazines and out- 
lined the advantages or disadvantages of 
each standard. 

Another girl interviewed four persons—a 
lawyer, a factory worker, an office clerk, 
and a nurse—about their occupations. She 
interrogated them about amount of income, 
opportunity for advancement, necessary 
preliminary preparation, regularity of in- 
come, effect of work on health, the ability 
to save, cost of living, and asked if they 
would advise others to enter into the same 
life work. From what she learned she pre- 
pared a graph showing how the four occupa- 
tions compared over a definite period of 
time and drew a few conclusions of her own 
about the relation between income and 
standard of living. 

From this study of existing standards the 
class very definitely decides that income 
plays an important part in home life, that 
to be satisfactory it must be regular and 
sufficient to maintain a health and comfort 
standard, and that as the needs of the family 
increase, so must the size of the income. 

Among other topics studied in the unit 
are: sources of income, real and money 
income, who contributes to income, how 
we can increase real income, methods em- 
ployed by business in managing finances, 
common methods of handling family income, 
and value of a plan for spending. 

During our discussion of the sources of 
money income we study stocks, bonds, 
insurance, savings accounts, mortgages, and 
real estate. Often a reliable business per- 
son comes to lecture on these topics; some- 
times a member of the class interviews a 
banker; and one student prepared a detailed 
report on insurance and brought to class a 
number of blank policies for our con- 
sideration. 
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Additional class and individual projects 
have included: “‘An estimate of my cost to 
my parents,” “How I can increase the 
family income by my unpaid services,” “An 
ideal budget for a high school girl,” “‘Plan- 
ning a budget on the income I expect to 
receive from my first position.” One girl 
drew up an interesting “Code of Thrift” 
consisting of seven tersely-worded sugges- 
tions for wise buying; another called a simi- 
lar set of principles a “Remember Plan”; 
and a third expressed similar ideas under 
the caption “To Insure Financial Bliss,” 
opening with “Calling all married couples!” 

We have also had debates on such 
questions as “Resolved, That every family 
should spend its income on the basis of a 
well-planned budget” and “Resolved, That 
the farmer is better off than the factory 
worker.” In these the spirit of the entire 
class is alive and jolly, and after the formal 
debate the chairman leads a brief open 
forum and all the girls judge which speech 
was best and which team presented the most 
conclusive arguments. 

The other day when students were mak- 
ing out plans of work for the semester I 
asked the girls to make brief, unsigned 
statements as to the value of the course to 
themselves. Here are a few: 


It’s a course that isn’t hard but is for wide- 
awake people who want some good out of 
going to school. 

The course contains a wealth of information on 
the kind of a home nice people want and 
have. You learn so many practical things. 

They learn at an early age the value of a dollar 
(not in itself). 

Some day in their lives it will certainly be use- 
ful regardless of the career they have chosen. 

There are so many things we learn that are es- 
sential in the lives of women today. I am 
really sorry now that I haven’t taken up 
courses in foods and clothing. 

Yes, I would advise any girl who would be 
interested to take this course in family prob- 
lems. If a girl is not interested she should 
make herself interested because she has to 
deal with money. 
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Measuring the results of such a unit is no 
easy task, but we feel that the interest on 
the part of the girls is a factor worth noting. 
Our enrollment in applied economics has 
increased steadily since the course was 
first offered. 


IN EXTENSION WORK 


THELMA BEALL 


“There is no surer way to increase income 
than to manage to the best advantage the 
income that one has.” 

The wisdom of this statement has been 
so widely recognized that more and more 
attention is being given to money manage- 
ment problems of the home in home eco- 
nomics extension groups throughout the 
states. 

Of particular significance, of course, is the 
fact that the buying power of the farmer’s 
dollar has been extremely low for several 
years. This, along with the fact that even 
these dollars have been few, has brought the 
farm family face to face with the problems 
of meeting indebtedness incurred in years of 
high prices and providing for current family 
living expenses. The agricultural adjust- 
ment program has made the farm family 
more keenly than ever aware of the impor- 
tance of keeping records of business trans- 
actions. 

While money management in the home 
has long been a part of the extension pro- 
gram, we find various phases now coming 
strongly to the front. 4-H Club personal 
account projects are a fairly new venture in 
which interest is increasing; 13,718 club 
members reported keeping accounts in 1933. 
Boys and girls alike, through keeping a 
record of where the money goes, have a 
keener appreciation of family financial prob- 
lems and at the same time are forming a 
basis for understanding the ways of making 
the most satisfactory use of funds available. 
Attractive record books which provide space 
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for classifying expenditures lend impetus to 
this activity. Recognizing that more fre- 
quently than not the major expenditures 
of a boy or girl are made by the grown-ups 
in the family rather than by the child him- 
self, the club member is encouraged to keep 
a record of money spent for as well as di- 
rectly by him. In some club groups provi- 
sion is made for these young account keepers 
to discuss such pertinent subjects as “money 
for recreation,” “money for health,” “my 
education costs,” “sharing with others,” 
“earning money,” “my expenditures in 
relation to those for my family.” 

Last spring thirty states reported carry- 
ing on organized home demonstration work 
in money management through classified 
household account keeping. Enrollments 
in these projects are generally obtained 
through publicity at various meetings, 
although some cooperators are secured 
through news articles, radio talks, and 
exhibits. In most of the states meetings 
are held at which methods of and reasons 
for keeping records are discussed and facts 
are presented regarding the economic situa- 
tion. Additional meetings or personal 
visits during and at the end of the year serve 
as a means for the home management spe- 
cialist or home demonstration agent to 
check the records and to help summarize 
and analyze them. This gives opportunity 
for the account keepers to compare expendi- 
tures with other families and so find some 
roads to the better use of money. State 
summaries of these records of family living 
costs have been of interest and use to study 
groups in foods and clothing as well as home 
management. Worked up into the form of 
charts and film strips they have proved 
effective teaching devices. 

Several states hold county conferences on 
economic planning and cost of living where 
information gathered from studies of farm 
family living costs is used as the basis for 
planning the home economics extension 
program. 
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Recognizing the many factors involved in 
the management of the family income, the 
great significance of keeping records of its 
expenditure cannot be denied. Here is the 
road to finding out how much money it 
takes for the family living, a means of learn- 
ing whether the group tends to spend too 
much for this or too little for that, a help 
toward knowing if one gets one’s money’s 
worth in purchasing, a stop to leaks in 
spending, a way of teaching money values 
to children, a basis for making a spending 
plan, a means of knowing what the farm 
contributes to the family living. 

In considering money records we must, of 
course, keep in mind all of those things 
which the farm homemaker has to spend— 
energy, time, thought, and money. Where 
there is a particular shortage of the last, 
it becomes increasingly important to make 
the very best of thinking powers so that 
available energy, time, and money can be 
made to cover the ‘“‘must have’s” and some 
of the “want to have’s.” 

Family relationships are closely tied up 
with money management, and so we find 
groups discussing such questions as ‘Should 
children be paid for home work?”, “How 
much money should they have to spend?” 

Business methods in the home is a term 
that applies to one group of subjects in 
money management. Not the least impor- 
tant of these concerns the business center in 
thehome. A conveniently-placed and well- 
organized desk and some eflicient means of 
filing bills and memoranda go a long way 
toward getting things done in a businesslike 
way. In some groups information regard- 
ing banking, insurance, and investments has 
led to interest in knowing the facts regard- 
ing real estate titles and transactions, other 
property rights, wills, trusts, inheritance, 
and mortgages. 

One cannot deal with money management 
in the home without considering buying for 
the household. Consumer education is 
coming into its own more than ever before. 
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The significance of standards, the under- 
standing of heretofore mysterious termi- 
nology relating to qualities, the awareness of 
advertising influence, the possibility of 
informative labels, the importance of poten- 
tial consumer power, and the recognition 
of consumer-producer relationships, are 
some of the subjects given consideration 
along with “what to look for when buying.” 

For practical assistance in solving money 
management problems we look forward to 
the continued helpful services of the various 
educational organizations. Such services 
will speed the accomplishment of our aims 
in this field—to help rural families in mak- 
ing wise decisions on homemaking and com- 
munity problems and in meeting money 
management situations so that a satisfac- 
tory, wholesome family life may be main- 
tained. 


MERCHANDISING METHODS IN 
TRAINING FOR MONEY 
MANAGEMENT! 


ROSAMOND C. COOK 


Efficient management of money involves 
more than account keeping or even budget- 
ing and knowledge of goods on the mar- 
ket. We must also understand something 
about methods of selling and buying if there 
is to be improvement in what George Soule 
calls ‘The Gentle Art of Economics” and 
what the consumer knows as ‘This Business 
of Buying.” Fortunately the practical 
experience of high school pupils furnishes 
good starting points for this. 

The method of approach to such problems 
depends on various conditions, notably the 
location of the school and the opportunities 
of the children for actual monetary experi- 
ences. One method is through the use of 
the allowance given to the pupil by the 

1 This paper summarizes a talk given at the home 


economics section, American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Pittsburgh, December 8, 1934. 
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family to take care of school expenses and 
other small items; another is through the 
shopping which the girl is called on to do for 
the family; and yet a third is through an 
analysis of the family spending, the girls 
making a study of the types of products 
bought, the methods of paying for the dif- 
ferent kinds of goods, the types of stores 
patronized, the merchandising, advertising, 
and selling methods used. 

Whatever the approach to the subject, 
there are several broad areas of content 
which offer unlimited scope for the selection 
of topics that have a practical place in the 
life of the child and at the same time provide 
opportunity for significant interpretations. 
These areas may be very briefly outlined as 
follows: 


1. Goods. As much information regarding con- 
tent and quality factors as will: (a) provide a basis 
for functional selection; (b) serve effectively in a 
buying situation; (c) provide a background for con- 
structive demand for better selling methods, includ- 
ing such points as how qualities are graded and 
marked or labeled, units of measure for buying pur- 
poses, and price in relation to method of buying; (d) 
purpose and standard of living. 

2. Types of retailing. How these differ in rela- 
tion to the services provided for the consumer; their 
contributions to the community through payment 
of taxes and pay rolls to labor; education of the con- 
sumer by means of demonstrations, shows, and ex- 
hibits, and progressive attitude toward all civic 
problems; advertising and selling methods; store 
procedures and practices, good or bad, economic or 
wasteful; factors that affect dependability of store 
service, goods, and methods of selling. 

3. Production and distribution. Assembly of 
the materials which go into a product; manufactur- 
ing processes as related to quality, quantity, con- 
sumer demand, price; grading and standardization 
methods; transportation and distribution from the 
direct farmer-to-consumer method through the 
many links in the longest distribution chain; advan- 
tages to the consumer in convenience and price. 

4. Credit. Its relation to the purchase of goods; 


sources; ways of establishing; importance to con- 
sumer; kinds, purposes, and uses; cost to the con- 
sumer for various types; good and bad practices; 
legal protection and ethics for consumer and seller; 
basic philosophy and rules for consumer. 

5. Protection of the consumer. (a) Legal: fed- 
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eral, state, and municipal laws and regulations; how 
established; framework of provisions found in all 
bills; consumer knowledge in relation to enactment 
and enforcement. (b) Commercial: work of such 
organizations as Better Business Bureaus and indus- 
trial research laboratories, e.g., that of the Laundry- 
owners National Association. (c) Governmental: 
agencies such as the Bureau of Home Economics, 
Bureau of Standards, Bureau of Chemistry, Federal 
Trade Commission, Consumers’ Counsel of the 
A.A.A. (d) Business ethics in N.R.A. codes. 

6. Buying habits and education of the consumer. 
Individual psychology and philosophy as the basis 
of all problems in the use of money. Attitudes, 
understanding, and knowledge the foundation for 
all improvement in the personal use of money and in 
constructive demand for better methods of mer- 
chandising. Consumer ethics and consumer re- 
sponsibilities. 


Even this condensed outline suggests 
so many “leads” that the greatest variety 
of methods may be followed in selecting 
topics and in organizing the content of the 
units of work. The following problems, 
suitable for almost any group, illustrate 
some of the possibilities in high school 
teaching: 


CiotutInc. Problems. How has the great 
growth in ready-to-wear clothing changed our cloth- 
ing habits, opinions, standards of choice and utility? 
What are some of the reasons for thischange? How 
have consumer desires helped to shape the demand? 
In what ways has the merchant made use of com- 
mon human desires to change our buying habits and 
increase the sale of ready-to-wear clothing? What 
advantages has this brought to the consumer? Dis- 
advantages? What part must the consumer take 
in bringing about desirable changes? How can we 
use knowledge of garment construction to help in 
buying clothing? Are we spending more or less 
money on clothes now than a given number of years 
ago? What facts must be considered in answering 
the question, “Has ready-to-wear clothing made us 
better dressed than formerly?” 

Method. Assign problems to groups for study 
and class reports. Invite a good speaker from some 
store to describe beginning of production of ready- 
to-wear. If there are any clothing factories near 
send a committee to study methods and report to 
class. Teacher should go with committee. Find 
out what magazines are important to the clothing 
industry as a means of disseminating fashion news. 
Study daily newspapers to see how fashion news is 
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placed before the public. Select some standard 
garment to analyze for necessary buying informa- 
tion. Borrow samples from stores; study construc- 
tion and style differences, also sizing measures. 
Note weak places; make suggestions for improve- 
ment. Read Dooley’s Economics of Clothing and 
Textiles, Nystrom’s Economics of Fashion, Baker’s 
Clothing Selection. 

Buyinc Hasits. Problems. How much buying 
is done by the girls in the class? (In one city 81 
girls bought 215 items in 78 different places during 
a ten-week period. Nearly $1,000 was spent for 
the goods.) Which stores sell the most goods? 
What have the girls learned about buying through 
these experiences? What can we learn by making a 
study of the buying errands done for the family? 

Method. Have girls make a daily record of all 
the shopping they do, including brand or quality 
selected, quantity, price paid, whether by cash or 
charge transaction, where bought. After records 
have been taken for a week summarize by items, by 
range in prices for each item, by names of stores, 
and place the results on the board. Raise such 
questions as: Why the range in prices? Why do 


some people always buy in one store and others pur- 
chase from several? Do all stores use the same 
methods of selling? What are the chief differences 
you have noticed? In which stores are goods most 
conveniently arranged? Have each girl make a 
floor plan of the store she likes best and put these 
on the board for comparison. Do all stores have 
the same degree of cleanliness? What regulations 
exist to control store sanitation in the com- 
munity? 


Other topics that lend themselves easily 
to this kind of use are regulations for the 
sale of food; credit and loans; the mer- 
chandising methods in different types of 
stores and their advantages and disadvan- 
tages to the consumer. In fact countless 
good ones come up in class discussion by 
means of which the pupil is helped to find 
out how the everyday practices of buying 
and selling affect the value of the goods and 
services she receives for her money. 
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A BARGAIN IN SHEETS 


MARY ELIZABETH RUST 
Cast of Characters 


SALESWOMAN: aggressive and gushing. 

Frst CUSTOMER: youngish woman, 
smartly dressed, with indecisive and 
hesitating manner. 

Seconp CUSTOMER: mature, neatly dressed, 
with pleasant, courteous, businesslike 
manner. 


The scene is a store, with a counter or table 
on which are sheets and pillow cases. A 
large sign is in evidence: SPECIAL SALE OF 
SHEETS. SALESWOMAN is at the counter, 
arranging sheets ascurtainrises. First Cus- 
TOMER enters and starts looking around; finally 
she comes to the counter and begins to handle 
sheets and pillow cases. 


SALESWOMAN: May I help you? 

First Customer: No, I’m just looking 
around. [Continues to handle the goods 
aimlessly] 

SALESWOMAN: We have some perfectly 
wonderful sheets on sale today. Now is 
such a good time to buy, as prices are 
going up, you know. 

First Customer: I believe I will look at 
them. Do you have a special price on 
sheets and pillow slips today? 

SALESWOMAN: Yes, we have a real bargain 
on these sheets. We just couldn’t sell 
them at such a low figure, but our buyer 
purchased 50 dozen so we are able to give 
our customers these marvelous values. 

First CustoMER: Do they wear? 

SALESWOMAN: Oh, yes. Mrs. [gives the 
name of some well-known person| was in 
this morning, and she bought ten of them 
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and is considering buying some for her 
sister this afternoon. 

First CustoMER: I see these sheets are not 
all priced the same; why the difference 
in price? 

SALESWOMAN: Well, this sheet here is 90 
inches long and this one is 108 inches long. 
The longer one of course costs more. 

First Customer: Which length is better 
to buy? 

SALESWOMAN: Now that depends entirely 
upon your preference. Some of my cus- 
tomers want their sheets to cover the 
mattress with just a little to tuck under, 
and others want a lot extra to tuck under. 

Frrst Customer: Will these sheets shrink 
very much? 

SALESWOMAN: No, these sheets won’t 
shrink any more than any other ones. 
We have not had a single complaint of 
their shrinking. 

First CusToMER [hesitating]: I believe I'll 
take two of the 90-inch ones; you know 
the others are so long and heavy to hang 
out on the line. 

SALESWOMAN: Will two be enough? Hadn’t 
you better take more than two? We 
won’t ever be able to give you such a good 
price again. 

Frrst Customer: I guess I’d better go 
home and talk to my husband about it 
first. 

SALESWOMAN: The sale ends today, and you 
see we have only these few left. They 
may be all gone by afternoon. 

First CustoMER: Well, maybe I had better 
stock up on them. I guess perhaps I'll 
take eight. 

SALESWOMAN: Are you sure that will be 
enough? 
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First Customer [hesitating again]: Well, I 
don’t know. I believe I’d better play 
safe and take a dozen. 

SALESWOMAN [gushingly|: You’ve certainly 
made a wise decision. I know you'll 
never regret it. These sheets are a won- 
derful value. Do you wish to have them 
charged? Purchases made today will not 
be posted on this month’s account but on 
next month’s. 

First Customer [considering the suggestion]: 
I believe I will charge them. 

SALESWOMAN: Shall I have them delivered? 
The delivery goes at three o’clock. 

First Customer: I guess you can just as 
well send them out. The address is 
[gives name and address] 

SALESWOMAN [taking down address]: Thank 
you so much; you have really made a 
grand buy. Do come again. 


[Exit First CustoMeR. Seconp Cus- 
TOMER enters] 


SALESWOMAN: May I help you? 

Seconp CustoMER: Yes, thank you. I 
read in the paper this morning that you 
are having a special sale on sheets and 
would like to see what you have. I was 
particularly interested because the ad 
said something about quality specifica- 
tions. I was delighted to see that manu- 
facturers and stores are helping us that 
way. 

SALESWOMAN: Oh, yes, we have a wonder- 
ful special price on our sheets. These are 
areal bargain. Nearly everyone in town 
has purchased some. The lady that just 
left took a dozen, and Mrs. [gives name 
used before} took ten. I am sure you 
can’t beat our price anywhere. 

SEconD CusToMER: I am interested in a 
good-quality sheet that will give satis- 
factory service. 

SALESWOMAN: Oh, the quality is good in our 
sheets for we have never had a complaint 
on them. We have this sheet, 90 inches 
long, selling at [gives current price] and 
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this one, 108 inches long, selling at [gives 
current price]. Really the 90-inch length 
does just as well as the 108-inch if you 
want to save money. 

Seconp CustToMER: I am interested only in 
the 108-inch length sheet because my 
family object if a sheet works loose any- 
where, and a 90-inch one is pretty sure to. 
And I suppose the 108 inches is torn, not 
finished length? 

SALESWOMAN: Just a minute, I'll see. 
[Looks at label} Oh yes, the torn length 
is 108 inches, but it is all finished too. 

SEcoND CusToMER: It’s convenient to have 
an informative label, isn’t it? What is 
the width? I want them for single beds. 

SALESWOMAN: Oh, I’m sure you'll find them 
plenty wide. 

Seconp CustoMER: But I don’t want them 
too wide either. What does the label 
say? 

SALESWOMAN [consulting label]: These are 
63 inches wide. 

Seconp CustoMER: That’s right. 
the thread count? 

SALESWOMAN [in a joking manner]: Would 
you know what it means if I’d tell you? 

SEconp CustoMER: Why yes; that is how I 
judge the fineness and closeness of the 
weave. Does the label give it? 

SALESWOMAN [looking at the label]: 68 x 72. 

Seconp CusToMER: That is satisfactory. 
What is the breaking strength? 

SALESWOMAN: Oh, it’s good. 

SeconpD CustoMER: I wish to know defi- 
nitely, so I can judge their strength. 

SALESWOMAN [reading from label]: “Not less 
than 60 pounds in warp and 60 in filling.” 

SEcoND CusToMER: That means they ought 
to wear evenly if the fibers are well- 
twisted and strong. [Picks up sheet and 
examines fibers} They look even and 
good. 

SALESWOMAN [trying to be responsive]: Oh 
yes, they never come untwisted. That’s 
the beauty of these sheets. 

SEconpD CusToMER [rubbing sheet between 


What is 
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hands): Let’s see about sizing. I wonder 
if they are sized heavily. 

SALESWOMAN: Oh, very much so. These 
sheets always run exactly the same size. 

SECOND CusTOMER [smiling pleasantly]: Oh, 
I didn’t mean that sort of size. I meant 
the starch or other material used in finish- 
ing. We don’t want too much of it. 
Well, not much of that sizing seems to 
come off, so that’s all right. Are the 
sheets “‘firsts?’’ 

SALESWOMAN: Yes, indeed. We _ handle 
nothing but first-class merchandise. 

SEconD CusToMER: I will take six of the 
108-inch length. 

SALESWOMAN [starting to take the sheets from 
the pile]: I find that I have only four of 
this length left. Shall I give you two of 
the 90-inch length? They are not nearly 
so big to handle in laundry and cover the 
mattress quite well. 

Seconp Customer: No, I will take only 
the four. 

SALESWOMAN: I feel you are making a big 
mistake in not taking the othertwo. It 
may be years before you have such an 
opportunity again. 

Seconp CusToMER: But think what the 
boys would say if they kicked their feet 
out or the blanket tickled their necks! 
The four will be all, this time. 

SALESWOMAN [making out sales slip]: Shall I 
charge this? Today’s charges will not 
appear on this month’s account, you 
know. 

Seconp CusToMER: No, it will be easier for 
us all if I pay cash. 

SALESWOMAN: Do you wish them delivered? 

SEcoND CusToMER: Yes, please; they make 
a big package to carry myself. [Gives 
address} 

SALESWOMAN: Thank you so much. I am 
sure you will find the sheets satisfactory 
in every way. [Begins putting counter 
in order) 

[Exit Seconp CusToMER] 
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STANDARDS FOR THE HOSPITAL 
BUYER! 


ADELINE WOOD 


The purchaser of foodstuffs for a hospital 
has two distinct obligations to fulfill: first, 
to the patients and the working personnel; 
second, to the person or persons responsible 
for the finances. These two obligations 
seem at first glance widely divergent, but 
in reality and practice they are parallel. 

Standards for judging foodstuffs are com- 
parable to the standards for judging wearing 
apparel. Most of us select clothes for the 
kind of service, as well as the satisfaction we 
wish to derive from the article, and judge 
price values accordingly. In the selection 
of food, instead of amount and kind of 
service, the term net yield is more con- 
clusive. 

The quality is controlled by the satisfac- 
tion and nutritive value to be attained, and 
then the price values are considered. Of 
three lots of peas grown from the same type 
of seed, in the same area, and under similar 
conditions, one may yield 10 quarts, another 
8 quarts, and another 6 quarts, thus war- 
ranting different price quotations. The two 
lots with greater yield will be full grown and 
may either be of the tender, tasty eating 
quality or have begun to mature into the 
dried pea stage; the smallest yield may indi- 
cate either tender, tasty eating quality or 
immature, perhaps irregularly filled pods. 
The service and satisfaction for which the 
peas are to be used must be the deciding 
factor. If the peas are to be used in soups 
the more mature peas will probably be 
selected. If they are to be used as a vege- 
table, tastiness and tenderness must be taken 
into consideration. In any case, a further 
comparison must be made between the fresh 
peas and the possibility of canned peas as a 
substitute, or if they are to be used for soup, 

1 Presented before the home economics in institu- 


tion administration department of the A. H. E. 
A., New York City, June 26, 1934. 
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between fresh and dried ones. In short, the 
standard is established first through the 
kind of service and satisfaction to be at- 
tained, then the price values are judged 
according to the net yields. 

Eggs are a commodity that vary in 
service and satisfaction as well as in price. 
Eggs used for baking and cooking purposes 
may be different from those used for table 
service. The importance of size or number 
required to make a quart may vary con- 
siderably, according to the use, as well as 
the degree of freshness. The freshness 
of an egg affects the price. The first 
phase in the change produced by aging is 
the weakening of the white. The white of a 
strictly fresh egg holds the yolk in perfect 
suspension. As the whites weaken, the 
yolk spreads, affecting only the appearance, 
not necessarily the taste of the fried egg. 
Such a grade or standard can be used satis- 
factorily when the egg is to be broken and 
mixed before cooking and should be con- 
sidered in relation to net yield and price. 

Canned goods are largely graded and 
priced according to quality, size, uniformity 
of color, and firmness, all of which have a 
direct bearing on satisfaction; but even here 
a comparison of net yield, kind and amount 
of service, with price values, should be the 
deciding factors. Pineapple is a good illus- 
tration. It may be canned in slices dia- 
metrically cut to fit cans No. 2 and No. 2}. 
These slices may be perfect or broken and 
are packed as such. The same quality of 
pineapple is also packed in pieces or “‘tid- 
bits” and as crushed. The choice between 
these types of pack will depend upon the 
desired amount and kind of service in rela- 
tion to price values. In my own institution 
one slice of the No. 2 size is used for children 
and patients with low appetites, also for 
pineapple and cheese salad with a table 
d’héte dinner. For adults in health, one 
slice of the No. 23 size is used instead of two 
of No. 2. For salads and such dishes as 
mixed fruit cups the “‘tid-bits” are used 
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because of the greater yield per can. The 
crushed form is used for desserts and pastries 
for the same reason. 

In many food commodities other phases 
of net yield and price values to be considered 
are the waste in preparation or what the 
business man calls tare. This again is 
illustrated by pineapple, but this time fresh. 
The fruit comes in crates and is usually 
priced according to size, which ranges from 
18 to 60 pineapples to a crate. The waste 
of the head, peelings, eyes, and cores in 
ratio to the edible part of the pineapple will 
certainly be greater in the 60 size than in the 
18 size, although the quality may be thesame. 

Another example of how loss in prepara- 
tion may affect net yield, satisfaction, and 
cost values of the finished product is seen in 
coffee. The best beans used in blending 
and the best roasts are higher in price, but 
less coffee is required to produce a brew of 
given strength and the finished product is 
usually obtained at a lower comparative 
price than from the poorer coffee. Still 
another good example is found in meats. It 
is an easy matter to have weight specifica- 
tions for ‘‘cuts’’ of meat; but since there are 
so many possible trims for meat the pur- 
chase weight is worthless, and it is the piece 
of meat ready for the range that is the im- 
portant consideration. The specification of 
37 to 42 pounds for an eight-rib roast of beef 
might include most any degree of trim, but 
a specification for 26 to 30 pounds as finally 
trimmed definitely establishes a standard by 
which to judge price values, as well as a 
standard by which to roast and carve. 
Incidentally—and this is an important coin- 
cidence—this standard of weight of final 
trim with a few other standards for quality 
(as bright red, deep, and firm muscle; mar- 
bled and uniformly distributed, dry, white 
fat; white and pliable bones) make definite 
specifications for an eight-rib cut of beef from 
a top choice steer carcass, weight 800 to 850 
pounds, one and a half to two years of age. 
In the animal nearing maturity in growth 
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there is a definite inverse ratio between the 
weight of the bone and the weight of the 
muscle; there is also a definite inverse ratio 
in the depth of the muscle. Moreover, 
there is greater shrinkage in the cooking of 
the meat of the younger growing animal 
than of the more mature one. We have 
found time and again that a 32- to 35- 
pound, eight-rib cut, close trim, top choice 
quality from a young, growing animal will 
after cooking carve only 25 to 30 portions, 
as against 45 to 50 portions in a 40- to 42- 
pound rib lot of the same quality of beef 
from a more mature animal roasted at the 
same temperature. On the other hand, in 
beef from an animal of advanced age the 
connective tissue hardens tending to tough- 
ness and less natural juiciness of the finished 
product in cooking. Again the standards 
and the final price values must be judged 
accordingly. In fact, in practically every 
food commodity nutritive values and qual- 
ity travel hand in hand with net yield, 
satisfaction, and price value, and upon 
these, standards for purchasing are made. 

Quality, net yield, and satisfaction are 
affected by such variable factors of produc- 
tion as temperature, moisture, and diversi- 
fied soil fertility so that specifications and 
standards for food commodities cannot be 
definitely and positively established for all 
times and places. To illustrate again with 
peas: As regards both the character of the 
seed, the growth, and filling of the pod, 
the size and eating qualities are quite dif- 
ferent in peas grown in the irrigated section 
of the Southwest and in New Jersey. The 
same measure of peas of similar quality from 
these localities will carry a different sieve, 
size, weight, and net yield. 

Moreover, the same product grown in the 
same area will vary from season to season. 
For example, oranges of a certain size may 
be the best for extracting the juice one year, 
and perhaps the next year a different size of 
oranges from the same area will give the 
best value. 
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The time of year must also be considered 
in establishing standards for the purchase of 
some foodstuffs. Eggs are an excellent 
illustration of this point. Federal and state 
laws may control the grading of eggs as to 
freshness, size, and the rest, but no man- 
made law or method of control can make 
the hen lay the same quality of eggs in the 
summer or the fall as she does in the spring. 

Variation in the sizes and types of pack- 
ages are other stumbling blocks in establish- 
ing standards, especially for net yields. 
Fruit growers associations have done much 
toward making packages uniform, but many 
packages still vary and are continually 
changing. Again, peas from the Southwest 
are packed in crates of 40 and occasionally 
50 pounds; New Jersey peas are packed in 
hampers of 25 to 28 pounds, and at the 
height of the season they are frequently 
marketed in burlap bags of varying size. 

Distance from points of production and 
facilities for distribution are other factors 
that must be borne in mind in establishing 
standards for quality. Those of us from 
the corn belt feel that to have corn really 
good it must be taken from the stalk just 
before the time to cook it; yet most hospitals 
are in urban areas many miles from a corn 
field. Ten months of the year New Yorkers 
eat fresh tomatoes shipped green and then 
ripened artificially. These differ decidedly 
in quality and perhaps also in vitamin con- 
tent from the vine-ripened ones, but this 
does not necessarily mean that the artifi- 
cially-ripened tomatoes have no value 
whatever. 

In short, the hospital buyer of foodstuffs 
must establish definite standards for the 
amount and the kind of service and the 
satisfaction to be obtained, and in so doing 
must keep in mind the net yield and the 
various factors and conditions that affect 
quality. Only by so doing can she fulfill 
her two essential obligations, one to the 
patients and personnel, the other to persons 
responsible for the finances. 
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A STUDY OF DIAPER SIZES AND 
FOLDS 


RUTH L. HOWARD 


No research is needed to establish the 
fact that diapers are one article of infants’ 
clothing bought chiefly for usefulness. No 
question of style or fashion is involved; they 
need be neither becoming nor “cute.” 
There are, of course, certain desirable quali- 
ties in diaper cloth such as lightness and 
absorbency, and there is cloth available 
with those qualities. However, the impor- 
tant questions of size and folding methods 
have been neglected. Mothers are told to 
use an absorbent, non-bulky cloth; yet 
everyone overlooks the simple fact that the 
most absorbent material is not absorbent 
enough if too little of it is used, while the 
least bulky material is bulky if too much of 
it is used. 

The young mother buying diapers, now 
generally sold ready-made rather than by 
the yard, is bewildered by the number of 
sizes available and by varied recommenda- 
tions of the “right size diaper.” Judging 
from excerpts from widely-read books and 
pamphlets on infant care, the authorities 
agree only in their disagreement. One 
recommends the smallest square size, saying 
it can be used for the entire diaper period 
(which, experienced mothers agree, it can- 
not). An equally eminent authority says 
definitely not to buy this small size. 
Recommended sizes vary from 18” x 18” 
to 22” x 48”. Many of them are not even 
on the market. But all of them are in- 
tended for babies, two-legged little animals 
with much the same physical characteristics. 

Stores, likewise confused, sell square 
diapers from 18” x 18” to 36” x 36”, oblong 
diapers from 18” x 36” to 27” x 54”. A 
Boston store clerk says ‘“This is a 20” x 40” 
city,” while a San Francisco clerk calls hers 
a 27” x 27” city. Needless to say, Boston 
babies are not different in size from San 
Francisco babies! 


Why all these sizes? Why the two 
shapes, oblong and square? What about 
folding? Is not one size best by actual 
tests? Our study asked these questions. 

Our objective was to determine the one 
diaper size most satisfactory in actual use 
for the entire diaper period. We first 
investigated actual sizes of babies. We 
studied available statistics on infants’ 
weights and measurements, then went out 
with a tape measure and collected necessary 
statistics on waist and thigh measurements, 
in hospitals and homes. We measured 
babies aged from two weeks to two years, 
tall and short, fat and thin, male and female, 
black and white. These statistics supplied 
definite width and depth measurements 
which the folded diaper must meet. 

Next we studied shapes and sizes, con- 
sidering protection (the number of folded 
thicknesses obtainable), convenience (ease 
of folding), and adjustability (to fit growing 
babies). Our experiments were made on 
living models, good-natured and otherwise. 
Since folding is inseparably connected with 
the size problem, we investigated folding 
methods thoroughly. Although there are 
diapers which need no folding, tests showed 
two important disadvantages: They dry 
slowly because they cannot be opened to one 
thickness; and since the sizes, already made 
up, can be only slightly adjusted, the 
mother needs two sizes, or two sets of 
diapers, which means greater expense. 

The old eternal triangle fold, long the 
only fold, is now little used. It has been 
replaced by the “oblong” fold, also called 
“Swedish.” The new fold, now widely 
recommended and used, is unquestionably 
best from every standpoint of hygiene and 
baby care. 

Tests showed that the small sizes must be 
soon replaced and are a luxury for the prac- 
tical mother. Two dozen each of small and 
large sizes are sometimes recommended— 
theoretically, small diapers for the small 
baby, then large for the large. Practically, 
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any mother who uses only two dozen dia- 
pers for the early months, during rainy and 
winter weather, is a genius or has an abnor- 
mal baby! Actually, she uses both sizes 
regularly, later buys more diapers to replace 
the small. 

A survey of diaper sales records shows 
that of the four sizes which have the largest 
sales two, 18” x 36” and 22” x 44”, have 
relatively few. Three stores promoting the 
18” x 36” casually disclosed that mothers 
soon find them useless, return for larger 
ones, “‘and so we sell more diapers!” The 
22” x 44” is occasionally promoted as the 
best diaper size, but most mothers find it 
too large for a “brand new” baby and too 
expensive. 

Nearly all the diapers sold are divided 
fairly evenly between the 20” x 40” and 
27” x 27”, the former predominating in the 
East, the latter in the South and West. We 
discovered the reason for this geographic 
difference. During the triangle fold’s long 
reign, the 27” x 27” square became prac- 
tically a universal size. Then along came 
the oblong fold, first introduced by foreign- 
ers in the East, and best suited to an oblong- 
shape diaper. The square, gradually los- 
ing favor, has now been discontinued by 
many Eastern stores. The oblong fold has 
now spread to mothers in the South 
and West, but the majority are still buying 
the old square diaper, as yet unaware that 
anoblongshapeexists. Unquestionably, the 
oblong is superior on all counts of protec- 
tion, convenience, and adjustability. 

In experimenting with adjusting methods 
we developed a new “panel” fold which 
makes an extra-thickness center panel for 
the folded diaper. For example, in folding 
a 40” oblong for a large baby, one end is 
brought over about 8 inches from the other, 
then folded back 2 to 3 inches from the 
folded edge. The second end is then 
brought over to this outside folded edge, 
completely covering the center panel. This 
fold has many advantages. It continues 
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the protection of four thicknesses for the 
entire period and avoids the present illogical 
practice of reducing four folds to three for 
larger babies. It is easily adjusted to fit 
any size baby. It is simple and easily 
folded after very little practice. The extra 
material comes in the center, where needed, 
leaving the side areas less bulky and more 
easily pinned,—a point considered a major 
advantage by one father, evidently long- 
suffering. And it is economical; mothers 
need buy only one size, or one set of diapers, 
for the entire period and need not buy the 
largest and most expensive. 

In finally determining the best measure- 
ments for a standard-size diaper we con- 
sidered only shrunk measurements. They 
alone apply to the diaper’s usability. Since 
one material shrinks in width, another in 
length, mothers are easily misled, and dia- 
pers should be labeled with shrunk meas- 
urements. 

To make a long story short, we assembled 
our complete set of measurements (allowing 
for pinning at each side) and our informa- 
tion on folding methods (allowing for four 
thicknesses). Then by logical, straightfor- 
ward steps we reached the conclusion that a 
19” x 40” shrunk size is most satisfactory 
for the entire diaper period. This size was 
thoroughly tested on various sizes of babies. 
Although our models were unable to voice 
their approval intelligibly, their mothers 
were completely satisfied. Of sizes now on 
the market the 20” x 40” is nearest this 
ideal size. We believe that the 19” x 40” 
(shrunk) size should be made standard. 

That all mothers will immediately stand- 
ardize their diaper purchasing, all gleefully 
adopt the panel fold, is too much to expect. 
But the mere fact of setting a standard is 
already attracting the sorely-needed atten- 
tion of pediatricians, nurses, and stores. 
Its general adoption will mean simplification 
of diaper difficulties for mother and baby 
and more economical purchasing of the 


diaper supply. 
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VARIATION IN THE WHITE-TO-YOLK 
RATIO OF FRESH EGGS 


H. P. MORRIS, FLORANCE B. KING, AND 
R. B. NESTLER 


In a study of egg composition Mitchell 
(1) obtained data from which the white-to- 
yolk ratio was calculated for two-day-old 
eggs, commercial fresh eggs, and storage 
eggs. His samples of two-day-old eggs 
(totaling 80) and of storage eggs (totaling 
99) were too small to be treated statistic- 
ally; therefore the calculated white-to-yolk 
ratio of 1.85 for two-day-old eggs and of 
1.49 for storage eggs as obtained from his 
data may not hold for larger numbers. 
For commercial fresh eggs, Mitchell’s 
sample was much larger (970). The white- 
to-yolk ratio for that group was 1.76. 

In connection with a cooperative project 
on eggs, figures were obtained which show 
for strictly fresh eggs deviations from the 
ratio of 30 gm. of white to 18 gm. of yolk 
usually given in food preparation textbooks. 

Three samples of eggs were used in the 
data reported. Sample A was obtained 
from a wholesale egg dealer in Washington, 
D. C., during February 1934. These were 
commercial fresh eggs and were unoiled. 
Samples B and C were supplied, during a 
period of approximately 9 months, from the 
poultry farm of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry at Beltsville, Maryland. These 
eggs were one day old and had been dipped 
in oil a few hours after being laid. The 
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eggs in sample B were laid by mature hens, 
the eggs in sample C by pullets. 

A uniform method of separating the yolk 
from the white was used throughout. The 
eggs were broken onto an egg separator, 
and the white adhering to the shell and to 
the yolk membrane was carefully removed. 
Individual eggs were not weighed, but the 
average weight per egg was calculated 
from the weights of each dozen eggs. This 
method masks somewhat the variability of 
the data, but it is believed it does not 
affect its significance. 

As will be noted from the figures in the 
table, there is no appreciable difference in 
weight between the edible portion of the 
commercial sample (A) and of the fresh 
eggs from mature hens obtained at the 
Beltsville farm (B), although there is a 
significant difference in the yolk weights of 
the two lots and in the white: yolk ratio. 
The difference in weight of the yolks is 
1.3+0.11 gm. The larger yolk weight of 
the commercial sample is probably due to a 
transfer of moisture from the white to yolk 
as described by Sharp and Powell (2). 
Additional evidence in support of this idea 
was observed from the ease with which the 
yolk membrane ruptured when the eggs 
were being broken. 

The yolks of the fresh pullet eggs (C) 
weighed less than the yolks of eggs from 
mature hens, but the difference in the 
weights of the whites of the three samples 
of eggs was not significant. 


Variation in white-to-yolk ratio of fresh eggs 


NUMBER OF AVERAGE WEIGHT WHITE 
SAMPLE EGGS IN RATIO 
SAMPLE White Yolk Edible portion =— 
grams grams grams 
A. Commercial fresh eggs........... 252 31.4 4.19 | 18.1 4.01 | 49.5 4.22 | 1.73 +.01 
B. Beltsville fresh eggs from mature 
MG. coasathasecucetawsssaen 288 32.2 4.17 | 16.8 +.11 | 49.0 +.24 | 1.92 +.004 
C. Beltsville fresh eggs from pullets. . 72 30.3 +.42 | 12.6 4.2 | 42.9 +.62 | 2.40 +.02 
Average from food preparation 
30 18 48 1.67 
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The ratio of white: yolk for the three 
samples was as follows: A = 1.73, B = 
1.92, C = 2.40. If these ratios were 
expressed on the basis of an 18-gm. yolk, 
they would give the following values for 
the whites: A = 31.3, B = 34.7, C = 43.6. 
The commercial sample does not deviate 
significantly from the usual ratio of 30 to 
18, but the fresh eggs from the poultry 
laboratory contain a significantly lower 
proportion of yolk to white. 

The white-to-yolk ratio of 1.76 for 
Mitchell’s commercial fresh eggs does not 
differ significantly from that of 1.73 as 
found in this study. The ratio of 1.49 for 
his storage eggs shows the change which 
takes place in the weight relationships of 
the white and yolk of eggs after several 
months storage. The actual deviations 
obtained in the above observations, while 
not large, are, for the numbers studied, 
statistically significant. 
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CONFERENCE ON PARENT 
EDUCATION 


LEMO T. DENNIS 


The Fourth Biennial Conference of the 
National Council of Parent Education 
called in Washington from October 31 to 
November 3 and the Institute for Profes- 
sional Workers which met in connection 
with it, held more of interest for home econ- 
omists than has any previous biennial 
meeting. 

The institute courses were a new feature 
of this year’s program and seemed to meet a 
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very real need. Of the eleven scheduled, 
two were of particular interest to those 
teaching courses in family life, marriage, 
and parenthood. Dr. Ernest Groves was 
leader of the one for the college group, and 
the writer conducted the high school 
one. The sectional meetings on The Teach- 
ing and Leadership of Youth also bore 
directly on home economics interests. 

The members of the institute course on 
the Teaching of Family Life, Marriage, and 
Parenthood in the High School were inter- 
ested primarily in arriving at conclusions 
regarding the meaning, scope, and limita- 
tions of this field of education at the second- 
ary school level; what to teach and how to 
teach it; and ways of providing young 
people with out-of-school experiences that 
will contribute toward their adequate social 
and heterosexual adjustment. Although 
the problem of paramount importance to 
them was the selection and organization of 
teaching material, they recognized fully 
that this was only one means of educating 
young people for family life, and they did 
not minimize the contributions made by the 
home, the church, and the community to 
this phase of youth’s education. The need 
for correlating and integrating the work of 
these institutions was discussed at some 
length; and the importance of individual 
counselling and of shared social, intellectual, 
and work experiences was stressed again and 
again. 

Some topics that the group agreed should 
be included in school instruction in this field 
were: personality adjustment and personal 
attractiveness; physical growth, hygiene, 
and health; family relationships; home man- 
agement from the point of view of relation- 
ships as well as of work to be done; pre- 
marital experiences that bear directly or 
indirectly on the relations between the sexes 
and lead to the choice of a mate and the 
establishment of a home; and the interrela- 
tions of the family and community. Any or 
all of these topics, they felt, could be in- 
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cluded in courses already existing in many 
schools or could be taken up in a separate 
course or courses planned especially for this 
purpose. 

Case studies of normal family life, brief 
accounts of situations with which young 
people are confronted daily, the drama and 
movies, fiction and biography, observation 
of children, easy access to a well-selected 
library where they may read comfortably 
and without embarrassment, informal dis- 
cussion groups, social affairs, and oppor- 
tunity to discuss perplexing problems with 
understanding older persons—all have 
proved helpful in developing the work in the 
schools. 

The section on the leadership and teach- 
ing of youth was another innovation in the 
Conference program. On Thursday a panel 
consisting of persons of widely differing 
backgrounds and interests discussed the 
degree to which young people can be edu- 
cated for future family life and the extent 
to which such education can and does func- 
tion in their present relationships. 

At the Saturday morning meeting of the 
section, the topic “How to Make Our 
Understanding of Social Change Effective 
in the Education of Youth” was introduced 
by Miss Hilda Taba, who told of what has 
been done to help young people recognize 
and deal understandingly with the social, 
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intellectual, and emotional situations which 
confront them in their daily lives. Miss 
Beulah I. Coon then discussed how the 
recognition of social change would affect 
curriculum making and stressed the impor- 
tance of determining an underlying philoso- 
phy and recognizing that curriculum mak- 
ing at its best should be a cooperative 
undertaking for every department in the 
school. Mrs. Helen Lynd, in discussing 
individual counselling and guidance in rela- 
tion to social change, emphasized the im- 
portance of building emotionally secure 
individuals who are able adequately to 
handle the problems life brings. 

These institute and sectional meetings 
were quite in accord with the general theme 
of the conference, ‘““Toward a Social Phi- 
losophy of Education in Family Life and 
Parenthood,” and like it indicate that some 
at least are recognizing that it is a fallacy to 
consider parent education as of interest and 
value only during the years when a person 
is actively engaged in rearing children and 
that his success as a parent is in a large 
measure determined by his previous success 
in becoming a well-adjusted personality. 
Mr. Lawrence Frank in his talk ‘Education 
for Human Relations in the Family” and 
Miss Edna White in her brief talk at the 
banquet both further reflected this widening 
interpretation of the field of parent education. 
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THRIFT AND MONEY 
MANAGEMENT 


That thrift is the wise use of our re- 
sources, not merely saving and wise invest- 
ment, is a truism to home economists, and 
along with it they remember the proverb 
“Train upa child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
Now that resources are more scanty than 
we imagined a few years ago, it seems the 
more important to utilize what we have to 
the best possible advantage and also to 
help children form the habit of consciously 
trying to do so. This conception of thrift 
involves two sets of considerations— 
whether the object of a given expenditure 
is the one best suited to satisfy the need or 
desire for which we intend it and the rela- 
tive importance to us of that particular 
satisfaction as compared with others to 
which the expenditure might be devoted. 
The first of these the Germans speak of as 
Warenkunde or goods-knowledge, a term 
for which we seem not to have developed 
an equally convenient English equivalent 
despite the fact that the subject has always 
been prominent in home economics and is 
of first importance in our rapidly-growing 
“consumer education.”” The second idea, 
that of weighing satisfactions, is of course 
the essence of budgeting. 

A few years ago about the only people 
besides home economists who were seriously 
concerned to have general education in- 
clude anything on the planning of our 
personal and family expenditures, were the 
officers of savings institutions and a few 
business men who believed that national 
prosperity is rooted in individual savings. 
Now there is a much wider demand. 
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Parents are asking how they can teach 
children to have the right attitude toward 
money and spending, and as a result we 
have such books as the Gruenbergs’ Parents, 
Children, and Money (The Viking Press, 
1933, noted in the JourRNAL for January 
1934) and more recently ‘Parents and 
Purse Strings,” a symposium by the parents 
of children in the Horace Mann and Lincoln 
Schools which Elizabeth Johnson Reisner 
has edited and which the Bureau of Pub- 
lications of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has published in pamphlet 
form. The educational magazines more 
frequently include articles about the im- 
portance of instruction in this field. The 
system of teaching money management 
which was devised by Florence Barnard in 
Brookline, Massachusetts, and which she 
described in the JouRNAL for January 1930, 
has been attracting renewed attention 
lately as one which consistently carries 
through from the primary grades to adult 
life the idea of balancing needs against 
savings, gifts, and desires. Home eco- 
nomics departments report more and more 
requests for help about personal and home 
spending, not only in the regular full-time 
schools but also in the part-time and 
emergency courses for adults. The home 
demonstration projects in farm family ex- 
penditures show a corresponding growth. 

Every January the JouRNAL tries to 
present something on thrift because the 
week that includes January 17, Franklin’s 
birthday, is specially designated as National 
Thrift Week. Considering the wide in- 
terest in the subject, the symposium on 
money management (page 17) seems 
doubly appropriate this year. 
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ECONOMIC SECURITY 


It is because of Thrift Week that the 
paper on “Family Security in the New 
Economic Order,” which Mr. Epstein read 
at the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation meeting last June, has been held 
until the January issue. Security for old 
age and emergencies has always been a 
strong argument for the planned spending 
which is an essential element of thrift, and 
where the income allows a margin of choice 
it will continue wise to reserve part of our 
resources for the proverbial rainy day. 
Nevertheless, there is no denying that the 
trials and tribulations of the past five years 
have thrown a new light on this question 
of economic security. They have made 
many of us realize as we never had before 
the concrete, practical meaning of the 
phrase and have brought home to us the 
disastrous effects which a sense of economic 
insecurity has on individual and national 
morale. 

If ten years ago anyone had suggested 
that the President of the United States 
appoint a committee to consider the réle 
of government in securing and maintaining 
economic security, few of us would have 
given a thought to the matter, or, if we 
had, we should either have dismissed it as 
a far-fetched suggestion of some theoretical 
economist or have resented it as an en- 
croachment of government into affairs 
better left to private initiative. Now, how- 
ever, most of us admit that the matter is 
too complicated and important for any 
single individual or any single interest to 
handle alone, and we are glad that President 
Roosevelt has asked four of his cabinet 
and the relief administrator to constitute 
such a committee and to direct a thorough- 
going consideration of all aspects of the 
problem as a basis for a nation-wide 


program. 
We used to assume that if people were 
industrious and thrifty they could earn 
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enough money to support themselves and 
their families; if it was impossible to lay 
by enough for old age, well, then it would 
be the children’s turn to look after the 
old people. Now we recognize that willing- 
ness and ability to work are not enough to 
assure one of a job, that whether the factory 
is to run or not often depends on things far 
beyond individual or local control, that 
producing a crop does not always mean 
making profit out of it, that even the most 
carefully considered investments may fail. 
If the complexity of our economic organiza- 
tion thus interferes with our making our- 
selves economically secure, should not 
society step in to help us regain the sense of 
economic security on which morale de- 
pends? It is arguments of this kind which 
explain the rapidly growing interest in 
such questions as unemployment insurance, 
sickness and accident insurance, infancy 
and maternity services, old-age pensions 
or insurance, and which make it almost 
certain that several of them will soon come 
up in Congress and state legislatures. They 
bear so directly on home and family life 
that home economists have a double interest 
in them. 

Though we may be forced to admit that 
personal thrift alone is not in all cases 
enough to give economic security, none of 
the remedies likely to be adopted now will 
make it any less desirable. Despite the 
Utopian suggestions of Messrs. Townsend, 
Sinclair, and others there is little chance 
that any socialized insurance plans will 
provide for more than a bare minimum of 
security. For practically all of us the 
skillful use of our resources will continue 
to be an important factor in the quality 
of our living. 


TRAINING FOR HOUSEHOLD 
EMPLOYMENT 


Miss Anderson on page 6 drives home a 
point often made in the JourNAL—that 
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household employment concerns home eco- 
nomics as well as industry. Household 
labor is often an important factor in house- 
hold management, and the outline of 
family relationships on page 12 shows that 
employer-employee relationships are a vital 
part of that field of home economics. 
Moreover, any training for employment in 
the home inevitably deals with the subject 
matter and skills of home economics. 

Home economics has been somewhat dis- 
inclined to undertake this training, partly 
because it wished to stand for something 
besides skills in cooking, cleaning, and 
sewing and partly because of the “social 
stigma”’ generally placed on domestic serv- 
ice. This latter attitude has been generally 
held throughout our school systems so that 
with a few scattered exceptions no specific 
training for household employment has 
been offered even in schools intended to 
prepare for gainful occupations. Notable 
among the exceptions seem to be courses to 
train girls for part-time work in caring for 
children. 

The unemployment of the last few years 
seems to be changing this point of view 
somewhat. Household employment, stigma 
or no stigma, is better than none, and in 
competing for it special training takes on a 
decided value. Moreover, when it is a 
question of emergency education for unem- 
ployed girls and women, they see a double 
value in courses that enlarge their voca- 
tional opportunities and at the same time 
improve their personal regimen and aid in 
solving practical home and family difficul- 
ties. As a result, we find more and more 
such courses springing up here and there in 
response to local needs. 

The raising of the age at which industrial 
employment is allowed has also increased 
training for household employment. For 


example, the only girls now enrolled in the 
Massachusetts continuation schools are 
those who hold home permit certificates or 
those employed in domestic service, and 
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this situation is leading home economics 
departments to fit girls for positions avail- 
able in private homes. 

A systematic study of these would un- 
doubtedly be well worth making and might 
prevent much waste effort in further devel- 
opments. Untilthatispossibleeven a little 
desultory information seems better than 
none. As a beginning the JouRNAL has 
appealed to home economics supervisors in 
ten states from which rumors of such work 
have come. The following paragraphs are 
based on their hurried but well-informed 
replies. 

Practically all report increasing demand 
for some training of this sort and an in- 
creasing consciousness of the responsibility 
of home economics to supply it. 

In some states it has been offered for 
several years. For example, Wisconsin has 
been giving it for three years and for several 
types of students. In other instances, only 
recent F.E.R.A. projects seem to be under 
way. Very often the courses are referred 
to as still in the experimental stage. They 
seem to occur in almost all types of home- 
making programs, from the regular high 
school through the various kinds of classes 
for out-of-school girls and women. 

The letters from southern states say 
that work is offered only to negroes and 
frankly speak of it as training for gainful 
housework combined with training in home- 
making. In the northern states there 
seems to be a distinct effort to refer to it 
publicly in terms that suggest a dignified 
content and status, quite different from the 
old “hired girl” idea. 

One or two states attempted to learn 
how many former home economics students 
were already doing such work. The num- 
ber proved fairly large, and the forms of 
employment quite varied. Not a few of 
the girls were helping in general housework; 
some were taking care of children, often 
for part-time only; Pennsylvania and 
Michigan found many were working in 
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summer resorts either in hotels or in 
private families. Needless to say, these 
preliminary investigations, incomplete as 
they were, were very helpful in shaping the 
courses to be offered. 

In several places the schools cooperate 
with reliable employment agencies to place 
girls in suitable homes. Massachusetts re- 
ports that more and more homemakers are 
turning to the schools to find girls adapted 
to their special needs. 

Several states are working on definite 
schemes to bring the employers into the 
picture, not merely for consultation as to 
the content of the course but more especially 
to help in developing good employer-em- 
ployee relationships. The JouRNAL hopes 
a little later to report more in detail about 
this, because it seems the strategic way to 
attack the “‘social stigma”’ difficulty. Given 
sincere efforts on both sides to put house- 
hold employment on a par socially with 
other forms of work for women and given 
the prestige that should come with special 
training in the public schools, such work 
may come to seem as attractive as work 
in a store or factory. It is usually more 
healthful for the girl and more in line with 
her probable future rdle of homemaker. 


THE SYLLABUS OF HOME 
ECONOMICS 


Before the American Home Economics 
Association had come into being, the group 
of farsighted, keen-thinking men and 
women who formed the Lake Placid Con- 
ference undertook, among other things, to 
consider the ideal content of the new educa- 
tional field which they were anxious to see 
developed and the nomenclature to be used 
in it. This task they passed on to the 
Association when it was formed in 1908, 
and one of the early actions of the new 
organization was to appoint a committee 
on nomenclature and syllabus. Of this 
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the chairman was first Ellen H. Richards, 
and after her death in 1911, Isabel Bevier; 
the other members were: Benjamin R. 
Andrews, Sarah Louise Arnold, C. F. Lang- 
worthy, Abby L. Marlatt, Flora Rose, 
Elizabeth C. Sprague, and A. C. True. In 
its report, the committee refers to Dr. C. 
F. Langworthy as having done the lion’s 
share of the work of coordination and final 
statement. 

In 1912 this committee presented to the 
Association the manuscript of the syllabus 
it had prepared, and this was printed by 
the Association in 1913 as publication No. 
1 of the Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund. 
The introduction thus states its purpose: 


This syllabus has been prepared to show in a 
general and somewhat comprehensive way the con- 
tent of the subject of Home Economics as defined 
in the reports of this committee and presented to 
the American Home Economics Association. .... 

The purpose of this syllabus is to classify in 
logical order the various topics which can properly 
be included under the term “Home Economics.” 
It does not represent an outline for a course of in- 
struction, but rather a classified list of topics from 
which courses can be made up. 


The main headings were food, clothing, 
shelter, and household and _ institution 
management. Introduction and outline 
together, the material made a pamphlet of 
69 printed pages, of which the outline for 
food occupied 26, clothing 13, shelter 21, 
and management 6 pages. 

In the twenty years or more since then, 
new parts of the home economics field 
have been opened up, new classifications 
have become necessary, and relative values 
have shifted, so that the original syllabus 
is now interesting as a historical landmark 
rather than as a map for further progress. 
The value of a logical outline of subject 
matter remains the same, however—is per- 
haps even greater now that our concern 
with the so-called psychological approach, 
teaching devices, and the like, sometimes 
makes us a bit impatient about the exact 
relations between different ideas and items 
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in our program. Unless home economists 
themselves can outline the content and in- 
terrelations of content in their field, how 
can they hope to make them clear to others 
or be sure that they themselves adopt the 
right material and emphasis when they 
build up courses of study? 

With all this in mind, the Association, 
when it was revising its own organization 
a few years ago, decided to attempt a re- 
vision of the 1913 syllabus, based on the 
divisions of the field now generally accepted. 
The work is directed by a carefully selected 
central committee, with whom are working 
specially appointed subcommittees from the 
five subject matter divisions of the Associa- 
tion. Up to the present the latter have 
been working independently of one another 
on their special outlines—a plan similar to 
that followed in the preparation of the 
1913 outline. When all the outlines are 
assembled, it will be the task of the central 
committee, in consultation with specialists 
in subject matter, to iron out discrepancies, 
decide what to do about the inevitable cases 
of overlapping, and generally work the 
material into a coherent, consistent whole. 
This will then be presented to the Associa- 
tion, and it is hoped that, after acceptance, 
suitable means of publication and distribu- 
tion can be provided. 

The task of preparing the outlines is no 
small one and is further hampered by the 
fact that the members of the subcommittees 
can seldom get together for conference, re- 
sorting perforce to the unsatisfactory method 
of criticizing one another’s work by corre- 
spondence, and, as usual in such cases, 
throwing the burden of the work on the 
chairman and the one or two members with 
whom she can more easily consult. 

Since such a revision is bound to take 
several years, it is obvious that so far as 
practicable the personnel of the central 
committee and subcommittees must remain 
constant. It must also be carefully chosen 
with reference to particular qualifications 
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for the task. Members of the central com- 
mittee in particular should be broadminded, 
farsighted persons alive to the values of all 
divisions of home economics, rather than 
merely specialists in the various divisions. 

The tentative outlines are just beginning 
to come in. The central committee plans 
to have them published one by one in the 
JourRNAL, the first appearing on page 11 of 
this issue. In her introductory note, Miss 
McNeal, chairman of the committee, em- 
phasizes their imperfect, tentative char- 
acter and invites criticisms and suggestions 
from those who use and study them, so 
that they may be as free as possible from 
errors when they are finally revised. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN THE N.E.A. 


Mrs. Leila Bunce Smith has been so ac- 
tive both in the Department of Supervisors 
and Teachers of Home Economics in the 
N.E.A. and in the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association that she has an admira- 
ble understanding of their individual and 
also their common aims. She had been 
elected president of the former just before 
her marriage and retirement from the At- 
lanta school system, where she had for 
years done fine work as supervisor of home 
economics, and her home economics friends 
consider this a fortunate circumstance 
because it will keep her in close touch with 
home economics education. The JouRNAL 
asked her to tell its readers a little about the 
meeting of the Department in Atlantic 
City in February and is delighted to be able 
to pass on, along with dates and names, her 
fine interpretation of the significance of the 
Department and the meeting to home 
economics in general. 


Home economics teachers in the public schools 
need close contact not only with school superin- 
tendents and school officials but with teachers of all 
subjects. They need to be felt and to make them- 
selves felt as an integral part of the school system 
and working for the good of the whole. Never 
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before was there a greater need for aggressive sup- 
port from a united profession. 

The Department of Supervisors and Teachers 
of Home Economics should serve as a connecting 
agency between the American Home Economics 
Association—our major organization—and the 
National Education Association. It should serve 
to strengthen both groups. Just how well it may 
succeed in this purpose will largely depend on the 
cooperation of its members. 

The next meeting of the Department will be 
held Saturday, February 23, at the Dennis Hotel, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. The theme of the meet- 
ing is “The Function of Home Economics in the 
Rebuilding of the Curriculum.” Among the speak- 
ers on the program are: Effie Raitt, president, 
American Home Economics Association; Dr. H. L. 
Smith, president, National Education Association; 
Dr. J. N. Studebaker, new U. S. Commissioner of 
Education; Dr. Esther Richards, psychiatrist, Johns 
Hopkins University. Mary Barber will lead a 
round table on “The Demonstration Method of 
Teaching,” and two other round-table discussion 
groups will be formed later. Helen Goodspeed is 
chairman of the program committee and Ethel 
Powell, supervisor of home economics in the Atlantic 
City schools, is chairman of local arrangements. 

The annual banquet will be held Friday night. 
Make your plans now to attend the meeting and 
also the banquet and invite your superintendent 
and other school friends to attend. 


THE MEMBERS OF THE P.T.A. 


Interesting facts about the number and 
interests of the people in the local groups 
officially connected with the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers were given 
in a recent news release. The grand total 
is just over a million and a half, divided 
among 11,849 units, of which 4,665 are in 
cities and towns of over 2,500 population. 
It is roughly estimated that of these, 70 per 
cent are mothers, 16 per cent fathers, 12 
per cent teachers, and the remaining 2 per 
cent “unclassified aunts, uncles, grand- 
parents, and other interested adults.” 

Where money is scarce, various ingenious 
ways of providing for the membership dues 
have been developed: 


The barter system has been widely used, with 
farm and garden produce accepted in lieu of cash 
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payment in numerous instances. Funds for dues 
have been raised by group activities in some cases, 
and the lump sum paid for the entire unit, each 
member receiving his National Congress member- 
ship card exactly the same as if he had paid the 
dues himself. 


Over 6,000 units report that they are 
working in elementary schools, and about 
3,000, in high schools and colleges. Some 
are reported as helping such unusual types 
of schools as prison schools, schools for 
handicapped children, open-air schools for 
undernourished children, parental schools, 
and schools where foreign-born families 
predominate. 


ABSTRACTS 


Beginning with the new year, the 
JourNAL is making slight changes in the 
classification of the fields whose current 
literature is regularly abstracted for the 
convenience of readers. 

Because of the increasing interest in what 
is rather loosely termed “‘consumer educa- 
tion” and because material bearing on this 
appears in so many different places, it is 
planned to bring abstracts on this subject 
together, regardless of origin, and publish 
them under some such caption as consumer 
purchasing. The first group will be found 
on page 53. 

Heretofore all abstracts from the field of 
food and nutrition have been printed to- 
gether, arranged according to the alphabetic 
order of the journals or bulletin series in 
which they are published. To avoid this 
rather bewildering conglomeration we are 
now trying the plan of classifying them 
under four heads, with the total available 
space adjusted to the probable abundance 
of material from each. The present sched- 
ule calls for three installments each in food 
composition, food utilization, and food 
economics during the year and for five in 
nutrition research. 

In working out these tentative schedules 
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our volunteer abstractors have, as always, 
been extremely generous and cooperative. 


LAND-GRANT MEETINGS 


There was an unusually good attendance 
at the 48th annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities which met in Washington from 
November 19 to 21, including a goodly 
number of home economists. The interests 
of the latter naturally were most con- 
spicuous in the home economics and exten- 
sion sections, though some points raised 
in other sections also concerned them, not 
to mention the addresses by government 
officials who presented the plans and pur- 
poses of the administration program. As 
usual, some of the most important outcomes 
of the meetings were the result of informal 
discussion both in and out of meeting. 

Consumer education was a frequent 
topic of conversation among the home 
economists, and two things in particular 
appeared of special importance to land- 
grant departments. The first of these was 
the listing of activities which should be 
given immediate emphasis and support by 
this group in the furtherance of consumer 
education, while the second was suggesting 
studies which will contribute to the solution 
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of present consumer problems. A special 
committee was appointed to formulate and 
distribute promptly to members of the 
group more detailed recommendations than 
were possible during the convention. 

Home economists in land-grant institu- 
tions—and others as well—have long wished 
for reliable, regular, up-to-date information 
about the research projects in their field. 
At the Washington meeting the research 
committee of the home economics section 
suggested the possibility of preparing and 
circulating a quarterly or semi-annual, 
briefly-annotated, mimeographed list of 
such projects, and the committee was 
authorized to proceed with this in coopera- 
tion with the research department of the 
American Home Economics Association. 

To strengthen home economics in the 
standing committees of the land-grant 
organization, a committee on instruction 
in home economics has been appointed, 
coordinate with those on agriculture and 
engineering; subcommittees on extension 
organization and policies and on experi- 
ment station organization and policy have 
also been formed. 

Miss Genevieve Fisher of Iowa State 
College, chairman of the home economics 
section for the year just closing, was in 
charge of the Washington meeting. Miss 
Wylle McNeal was chosen to succeed her. 


RESEARCH 


A STUDY OF ANOREXIA IN PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 


AMY L. DANIELS AND GLADYS EVERSON 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City 


JHE critical observer of any large 
| group of children will be im- 
pressed by the variations in the 
28 nutritional status of the various 
members of the group. Some, judged by 
the height-weight indices, may be definitely 
undernourished; others may be sufficiently 
up to weight for their height yet have a pale, 
flabby appearance. Still others may show 
signs of mild rickets or extreme fatigue. 
All but a few will have dental caries. But 
the larger proportion of the group may show 
no particular signs of malnutrition and yet 
be far below ideal conditions of well-being. 
Only when a child in excellent health is 
observed, is there a realization of the degree 
of undernutrition among the others. In 
increasing numbers, however, there is com- 
plaint of lack of appetite among children 
of all ages. 

Various theories have been advanced as 
to the cause of this lack of appetite in seem- 
ingly normal children who give no evidence 
of infection or other physical abnormalities. 
A rather general agreement that anorexia 
is related in some way to the lack of effi- 
ciency of the alimentary tract is noticed 
amongst many of the reports. For example 
Hobhouse (1) states that the largest number 
of his cases of anorexia appear between the 
ages of two and six and that temporary dis- 
turbances of the alimentary tract due to 
faulty choice of diet were responsible for 
most of them. Some of the children had 
been frankly overfed; others were lunching 
during the day and eating their meals hur- 
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riedly. Many were eating a diet too high 
in carbohydrate. West (2) and Schultz (3) 
report many incidents of high carbohydrate 
feeding with resulting constipation due to 
the poor residue furnished by this type of 
diet. Lucas and Pryor (4) observed that of 
110 children complaining of lack of appetite, 
46 also were troubled with constipation. 
Several of these children were being given 
diets far too high in fat. Schultz (3) and 
likewise Lucas and Pryor (4) have classified 
children according to their body build and 
find a relatively high incidence of anorexia 
amongst the asthenic type, together with a 
diminished secretion of gastric juice and a 
delay in the emptying time of the stomach. 

A careful inquiry into the dietary practice 
of a large number of children with poor 
appetites reveals the use of one quart or 
more of milk daily. This liberal use of milk 
has been rather severely criticized. West 
(2) advises the use of one pint per day; Hob- 
house (1) and Kemp (5) state that the re- 
striction to one or one and one-half pints 
often is beneficial. Lucas and Pryor (4) 
favor its omission entirely for a short time, 
substituting a quart of fruit juice in its 
place. Lowenbury (6) and Abt (7) also 
believe that milk should be given in very 
limited amounts when the child lacks appe- 
tite. Too often signs of anemia and con- 
stipation already are present, which they 
feel are increased in severity rather than 
benefited when large amounts of milk are 
given. On the other hand, Siemsen (8) 
in studying the influence of excessive milk 
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feedings on the gastric motility in children 
over eight years of age, found that during 
the short period studied (seven to ten days), 
milk had little or no influence on gastric 
motility and showed no unfavorable influ- 
ence on the appetite. 

Recently the relationship of vitamin B, 
deficiency and anorexia has been stressed. 
The work of Sure (9) and Cowgill (10) and 
its relation to anorexia in animals has been 
in direct agreement with the earlier work of 
McCarrison (11) in which the latter pro- 
duced gastro-intestinal disturbances in ani- 
mals similar to those found in man by a 
withdrawal of vitamin B, from the diet. 
This condition was enhanced when an im- 
balance of other dietary constituents accom- 
panied the vitamin deficiency. Hoobler 
(12) believes that there is a distinct lack of 
vitamin B, in the present American diet. 
Children who are given comparatively large 
amounts of milk, cereals, and sugar may be 
seriously low in this particular vitamin. 
West (2) states that although the ordinary 
diet consisting of green vegetables, fruits, 
and milk contains sufficient vitamin B,, the 
problem lies in getting the child to take it. 

It would seem therefore that no one spe- 
cific factor has been found to be entirely 
responsible for the numerous cases of ano- 
rexia cited; nevertheless, there is a rather 
consistent agreement that the diet is the 
important factor in a large number of cases. 

In a study of fourteen children of pre- 
school age who have lived under controlled 
conditions for 32 periods of 16 days each, 
there has been observed no case of anorexia. 
Each child has eaten well, taking all the food 
served and in a large number of cases has 
made a surprising gain in weight for the 
short time studied. When the diet was 
modified by including more cereal foods and 
thus made more nearly comparable to diets 
given preschool children, there was observed 
some indication of lack of appetite, namely, 
a lengthening of the time spent in eating. 

In order to determine the factors con- 
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cerned in these early symptoms of anorexia, 
namely, the longer eating period, eight 
children between the ages of four and six 
and three between six and eleven have been 
fed four types of diets, two of which 
included the same relative proportions of 
fats, carbohydrates, and proteins, but dif- 
fered in the amounts of milk—one quart or 
one pint. The other two diets, which were 
calorically comparable and contained ap- 
proximately the same amount of fat, carbo- 
hydrate, and protein, included a larger 
amount of cereal foods. These also varied 
in the amounts of milk, one pint being used 
in some cases and one quart in others. 
With a few exceptions, a study lasting 16 
days was made with each type of diet. The 
choice and relative amounts of food as well 
as the method of preparation in a given 
study sequence were the same for all groups. 
The food each day for a given child was 
carefully weighed, prepared, and served 
under as comparable conditions as possible. 
For the purposes of another study, the 
caloric ingestions of the children were deter- 
mined on the basis of both height and 
weight. These data have been included in 
the present study to meet the possible 
criticism that some of the children may have 
been over- or underfed. 

The breakfast of the low-cereal diet con- 
sisted of oatmeal, prunes, whole-wheat 
toast, butter, sugar, and milk. The noon 
meal contained potato, tomatoes, apple 
sauce, whole-wheat bread, round steak, milk, 
butter, and sugar. The evening meal 
included scrambled eggs, sliced bananas, 
carrots, whole-wheat bread, milk, sugar, and 
butter. Orange juice and cod-liver oil were 
given twice daily. The high-cereal diet 
differed from that of the low-cereal in that a 
whole-wheat cereal was substituted for eggs 
and carrots at the evening meal, and at noon 
eggs were served in place of the meat. 

In the study, overfatigue as a factor in the 
anorexia of childhood, emphasized by Se- 
ham and Seham (13), would seem to be 
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ruled out since the children in all groups 
were put to bed at the same hour each day 
and never later than eight o’clock. During 
the afternoon each child slept from one to 
two hoursalso. Whenever the weather per- 
mitted, the children spent a large part of 
their playtime out of doors. A careful 
daily record of this was kept for each child. 
A daily record also of the morning and 
afternoon temperatures, pulse and respira- 
tion rates, and number of stools for each 
child was kept in order to rule out the pos- 
sible influence of any untoward physiologi- 
cal conditions. Meals were served regu- 
larly at 7.30 a.m., 12 m., and 5.30 p.m. each 
day. The caloric values of the three meals 
were very nearly equal, and each meal 
contained approximately the same propor- 
tion of protein, fat, and carbohydrate. 
Throughout the study, the food was not 
only weighed but the amounts of the cooked 
bulk were determined. 

At all times the children were in charge of 
two graduate nurses, one on day duty from 
nine in the morning until eight o’clock in the 
evening and the other at night. In order 
to make sure that the personality of the 
nurse in charge did not influence the eating 
period, the nurses exchanged duties every 
16 days. 

The length of time spent in eating the 
various diets was used as the criterion of the 
influence of the diets on anorexia. 

Results. The findings of the study are 
summarized in table 1. The difference in 
the length of time taken by the children in 
eating the various diets is marked, ranging 
from 45 minutes per day for the low-cereal- 
pint-of-milk diet to 150 minutes when the 
high-cereal-pint-of-milk diet was taken. 
The longer eating period typical of the high- 
cereal diets was particularly noticeable at 
breakfast. An average of 40 minutes was 
taken by the children in eating the break- 
fasts of the high-cereal diets in contrast to 
19 minutes when the breakfasts, although 
calorically comparable included a smaller 
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proportion of cereal foods. Similarly, the 
children spent a longer period eating the 
noon and evening meals when the high- 
cereal diets were given than when the cor- 
responding low-cereal diets were served. 

The influence of the type of diet on the 
time spent in eating is even more marked 
when the same child is compared in the dif- 
ferent situations. L.T. and G.O. spent 52 
and 47 minutes respectively in eating the 
low-cereal diets with one pint of milk, and 
91 and 75 minutes respectively eating 
the high-cereal-pint-of-milk diets. Similarly 
E.I. and A.C. ate the low-cereal-pint-of- 
milk diet in 88 and 101 minutes; whereas 
they spent 116 and 150 minutes respectively 
eating the high-cereal-pint-of-milk diets. 

Less difference was observed in the time 
spent in eating the two high-milk diets than 
in eating the low-milk diets. D.P. and 
D.B. spent 48 and 62 minutes each eating 
the low-cereal-quart-of-milk diet, and 68 
and 70 minutes respectively eating the high- 
cereal-quart-of-milk diets. Milk, being a 
liquid, is apparently more easily consumed 
than its caloric equivalent in the solid 
foods. 

It is worthy of note that the time spent in 
eating by a given child receiving the same 
diet day after day did not differ significantly 
throughout the sixteen-day period of study. 
A typical daily record of the eating time is 
given in table 2. These data would seem to 
indicate that variety in the diet is not 
necessary for the child of preschool age. 
Monotony, either in the method of prepara- 
tion or in the choice of foods served, pro- 
vided the diet is adequate in all the essential 
constituents, does not seem to influence the 
time spent in eating and apparently plays 
little part in the anorexia of children of 
preschool age. 

It is generally believed that the amount of 
outdoor play influences the child’s appetite. 
In order to make sure that the variations in 
the length of the eating periods were due to 
a difference of diet and were not a matter of 
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outdoor exercise, a comparison of the 
records of the length of time each child spent 
out of doors with the eating periods was 
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is spent out of doors—due to the more active 
play—the longer eating period character- 
istic of the high-cereal diets is even more 


made. With few exceptions, the average striking and emphasizes further the fact 
TABLE 2 
A daily record of time spent in eating by G.O. 
DAY OF TIME SPENT IN EATING 
TYPE OF DIET OBSERVATION 
Breakfast Dinner Supper Total 
minules minutes minutes minutes 
Ist 13 20 15 48 
2nd 16 15 18 49 
3rd 14 18 15 47 
4th 15 20 15 50 
5th 19 15 18 52 
6th 17 19 15 51 
7th 20 20 15 55 
8th 12 15 15 42 
10th 12 18 15 45 
11th 12 18 15 45 
12th 11 20 15 46 
13th 14 20 15 49 
14th 12 18 15 45 
15th 12 17 14 43 
16th 11 20 15 46 
Average 14 18 15 47 
Ist 20 13 19 52 
2nd 15 19 25 59 
3rd 20 19 22 61 
4th 25 20 25 70 
5th 20 20 21 61 
6th 30 19 26 75 
7th 30 24 30 84 
8th 30 20 20 70 
9th 35 25 25 85 
10th 30 23 26 79 
11th 45 18 21 84 
12th 30 26 19 75 
13th 30 21 22 73 
14th 35 21 21 77 
15th 30 18 17 65 
16th 30 20 19 69 
Average 28 21 23 72 


length of time out of doors for each child was 
longer during the period of the high-cereal 
diets when he was spending more time in 
eating. Since the caloric needs of the chil- 
dren are in general greater when more time 


that the diet is an important factor in the 
anorexia of childhood. 

The explanation for the difference in the 
length of the eating periods is apparent 
when the measure of the food is considered. 
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Breakfast for the younger children (four to 
six) on the high-cereal-low-milk diet aver- 
aged 902 cc. whereas the breakfast of the 
low-cereal-high-milk diet averaged only 572 
cc. This variation in food bulk seemingly 
was responsible for the large difference in 
the length of time taken in eating the break- 
fasts of the two particular diets mentioned. 
There was a somewhat smaller variation in 
the length of the eating period at both the 
noon and evening meals than was observed 
between the breakfast meals of the two 
diets. Likewise, the difference in food bulk 
at the noon and evening meals for the two 
diets is less marked—836 and 858 cc. 
respectively on the high-cereal-low-milk 
diet, and 748 and 628 cc. on the low-cereal- 
high-milk diets. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the caloric value as well as the dis- 
tribution of fat, carbohydrate, and protein 
among the three meals on the two types of 
diets were comparable, the measure of the 
food for a given child was greater with the 
high-cereal diets; and the length of the eat- 
ing period varied directly with the measure 
of food bulk. 

The influence of a deficiency of vitamin 
B, as a factor in the increased length of 
time of eating the high-cereal diets in this 
study cannot be ruled out entirely. How- 
ever, animal experimentation has shown 
that in cases when vitamin B, is withheld, 
the loss of appetite does not take place 
immediately but increases in severity as the 
vitamin B, free diet is continued (14). The 
high-cereal diets used for the children did 
not result in a gradual increase in the time 
spent ineating. With the children studied, 
the lengthened eating periods were noted 
the first day the diets were changed and 
remained fairly constant for the sixteen 
days, suggesting that the increased time 
taken for eating was due to other factors 
than a vitamin B, deficiency. Further- 
more, since the high-cereal diet of the study 
included whole-wheat bread, oatmeal, and 
Ralston’s, a cereal made from the whole 
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grain which includes the embryo, it would 
seem that a vitamin B, deficiency was not 
concerned in the longer eating period. 

In the cases studied, constipation was not 
a significant factor since there was prac- 
tically no difference between the daily elimi- 
nation of the children receiving the various 
diets. Although it is possible that the 
higher-cereal diet or the higher-milk level 
may influence the elimination if continued 
over a longer time, during the period of 
study there was little evidence of faulty 
elimination among the children. 

Fat in too high proportions has been cited 
in studies of anorexia as having a deleterious 
effect on the appetite. Since the propor- 
tion of fat was somewhat lower in the high- 
cereal diets, it would seem that fat played 
little if any part in these studies. The fact 
that at the higher-milk levels the proportion 
of fat has been slightly higher than with cor- 
responding diets including one pint of milk 
and yet the length of the time taken in eat- 
ing has decreased with the larger amount 
of milk ingested, points to the conclusion 
that fat was not a factor in the resulting 
anorexia. 

The longer eating periods required for the 
high-cereal diets in general and particularly 
when a small amount of milk was given 
would seem to be due primarily to increased 
bulk. Since cereal foods are given liberally 
to children of the preschool age, it is be- 
lieved that herein lies a partial explanation 
for the anorexia of this age group. 

Summary. In a study of the causes of 
anorexia among children of preschool age 
eleven children during periods of eight and 
sixteen days each were given four types of 
diets which were adequate and calorically 
comparable, containing the same relative 
amounts of fat, carbohydrate, and protein, 
but differing in the amounts of cereal foods 
and milk which they contained. The foods 
were not only carefully weighed but the 
measure of the various meals was deter- 
mined. The environmental conditions for 
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all children during the study were as nearly 
comparable as possible. The physical well- 
being of each was checked by daily tem- 
peratures, pulse, and respiration rates and 
bowel eliminations. The length of time 
spent out of doors also was noted. 

There was found to be a direct correlation 
between the measure of the food and the 
time taken by the children in eating. This 
was not influenced by outdoor activity. 
The more bulky meals contained the larger 
proportion of cereal foods. In this respect 
they did not differ from the diets fre- 
quently advocated for children of the age 
studied. 

It is concluded that the high proportions 
of cereal food frequently included in the 
diets of the run-abouts are responsible for 
some of the cases of anorexia of this age 
group. The child who does not eat enough 
to meet his growth and activity needs is 
the child who is considered lacking in appe- 
tite. He may be getting too bulky food. 
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PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 


In this study with normal children of run-about age it was found that the ones 
whose diet contained the quantity of cereal often recommended took much longer to 
eat their meals and showed more signs of poor appetite than those whose meals pro- 
vided a smaller proportion of cereal and more milk and other foods. This seems to 
mean that a diet bulky with cereals may satisfy a child’s desire to eat before he has 
obtained all the elements he needs for growth and activity. 
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Developmental Psychology. By FLORENCE L. 
GoopENoUuGH. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1934, 619 pp., $3. 

Child Psychology. By Grorce D. Stopparp 
and L. WeLttMan. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934, 419 pp., 
$2.50. 

Although the titles of these two books suggest 
similar subjects and both are of interest in con- 
nection with child development and parent 
education, they are addressed to different 
audiences and consequently differ in method 
of treatment. 

Dr. Goodenough’s Developmental Psychology 
is intended for beginning students in psychology 
and takes as its central problem the study of 
human development. It begins with the 
hereditary background, the sensory equipment 
and functioning, and follows through the pre- 
natal, natal, and postnatal phases of growth 
and development. Five chapters are devoted 
to physical growth, motor and mental develop- 
ment, emotional behavior, and social reactions 
of the infant. The same aspects of early 
childhood are considered in the next three chap- 
ters. Five chapters deal with similar phases 
for the school child; the adolescent, college age, 
and maturity come in for much briefer treat- 
ment. There is one chapter on old age and a 
closing chapter noting the emphasis placed 
throughout the book on the organic basis of 
behavior, the fundamental process of learning, 
and the important mechanism of adjustment. 
The material is rich in reference to and use of 
research findings in the field of human behavior. 
The meagerness of research regarding the upper 
age levels may be the reason for the much 
briefer treatment of these stages. 

This book will find a place as a textbook in 
child psychology classes but will be welcomed 
by teachers and members of adult education 
and parent education classes as well as general 


readers concerned with the genesis of adult 
behavior. It is a readable and useful book. 

Child Psychology is intended primarily for 
psychology students who have had preliminary 
work in the field. It aims to bring to these 
students the facts obtained to date from re- 
search. It discusses and evaluates experi- 
mental methods. It covers the motor develop- 
ment, sensory discrimination, characteristics 
of mental life, language, growth of intelligence 
and its meaning in relation to other factors in 
child development, learning, social behavior, 
play, artistic capacity, emotional patterns, 
personality and behavior-aberrations, char- 
acter, and the meaning of personality. There 
is an excellent bibliography of 493 items dealing 
with experimental evidence in child behavior. 

The book should be suggestive for advanced 
students of psychology interested in research 
along lines where evidence is lacking. It clari- 
fies fundamental aspects of child nature, indi- 
cates the need for more research in certain 
fields, and suggests specific problems. For the 
student of child psychology it has particular 
value. It will also be of interest to those con- 
cerned with child care and guidance in that it 
gives an interesting presentation of important 
phases of child life—Marcaret Vew 
York State College of Home Economics, Cornell 
University, Ithaca. 


America’s Capacity to Consume. By MAURICE 
LEvEN, Harotp G. Mouton, and CLARK 
Warsurton. Washington, D. C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1934, 265 pp., $3. 
This is the second of a proposed series of 

four volumes which the Brookings Institution 

devotes to “an analysis of the relation of the 
distribution of national wealth and income to 
economic progress. The purpose of the in- 
vestigation as a whole is to determine whether 
the existing distribution of income in the 
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United States among various groups in society 
tends to impede the efficient functioning of the 
economic system.”’ Fundamental conclusions 
reached are that during the 1920’s the United 
States was not living beyond its means; that 
there is a recent tendency for the inequalities 
in the distribution of income to become accen- 
tuated; that the unfulfilled wants of the masses 
of the people represent vast potential demands 
for commodities; that our economic develop- 
ment is not yet adequate to produce more than 
our people as a whole would like to consume; 
that we cannot materially shorten the working 
day and still produce the goods and services 
which the American people desire to consume; 
and that in emphasizing the need of increasing 
consumption we must not forget the necessity 
for simultaneously expanding production. The 
charts and tables in which the statistical 
material is summarized are exceptionally clear 
and effective. 


New Federal Organizations. By LAURENCE F. 
SCHMECKEBIER. Washington, D. C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1934, 199 pp., $1.50. 
This “concise but complete review of the 

major agencies and the subsidiary government 
corporations that have been developed between 
March 4, 1933 and July 1, 1934” provides a 
valuable reference book for all who are con- 
cerned with the set-up and official relations of 
these agencies. It is No. 28 in the Institute 
for Government Research Studies in Ad- 
ministration. 


Must the Nation Plan? By BEenson Y. LANpts. 
New York: Association Press, 1934, 221 
pp., $2, cloth; $1.25, paper. 

A book intended to aid in public discussion 
of current experiments undertaken by the 
federal government and written from the point 
of view that such experiments, combined with 
wide discussion, may help in working out a 
wise national program. The laws on which 
present programs are based are summarized, 
their administration is described, and their 
effects are analyzed as regards the consumer, 
the extent of the changes involved, constitu- 
tionality, the necessity for broad social plan- 
ning, and the value of such experimentation. 
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Codes, Cartels, National Planning. By Bruno 
Bur, in collaboration with S. Firivk. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1934, 413 pp., $4. 

This volume, written principally from the 
point of view of industry, describes and com- 
pares the methods used for economic planning 
in different countries and makes suggestions 
for steering recent developments in this country 
toward the “economic solidarism” which the 
author advocates. 


The House of Adam Smith. By Ext GrxzBerc. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1934, 265 pp., $2.75. 

This study of the “‘laissez-faire”’ doctrine of 
the author of The Wealth of Nations finds that 
whereas it was originally evolved in protest 
against legislation passed in the 18th century in 
behalf of powerful mercantile interests, it is 
now invoked by corresponding interests as an 
argument against legislative attempts to con- 
trol them. 


Industrial Standardization. Its Principles and 
Application. By New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1934, 
123 pp., $2 postpaid. 

A discussion of the evolution, functions, 
characteristics, values, and practical applica- 
tion in this country of industrial standards by 
a member of the staff of the American Stand- 
ards Association; somewhat specialized for 
general use, though the brief discussion of the 
stages of standardization and the clear, concise 
summary should help to an understanding of 
the nature and functions of standards. 


Dynamics of Population. By FRANK LORIMER 
and FREDERICK OsBorN. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934, 461 pp., $4. 
“Social and biological significance of chang- 

ing birth rates in the United States” discussed 

in relation to population trends and measurable 
characteristics of racial and occupational or 
economically classified groups in the United 

States; with sections on the influence of differ- 

ential reproduction on the characteristics of 

the American people and on causes and control 
of population trends. Material of interest to 
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students of home and family life is scattered 
throughout the book, especially perhaps in 
the sections dealing with economic and social 
factors and the possibilities of social control. 


The Housing Program of the City of Vienna. 
By Cares O. Harpy, assisted by ROBERT 
R. Kuczynski. Washington, D. C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1934, 143 pp., $2. 
A description of the progress in municipal 

housing made in Vienna under the fifteen 

years of control by the Social Democratic party, 
in whose philosophy the provision of suitable 
housing was looked upon as a public service in 
the same category as schoolhouses and hospi- 
tals. Included are discussions of the pre-war 
and early post-war situation, the political 
background, the municipal building program 
and its major projects 1919-1933, together 
with its financial aspects and administration. 

Building codes and special requirements re- 

garding light and air are given in appendices, 


Boy and Girl Tramps of America. By THoMas 
MrvNewAN. New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, Inc., 1934, 267 pp., $2.50. 

This picture of the actual living conditions, 
habits, and points of view of the boys and girls 
now living on the road and in “jungles” and 
“flop houses” throughout the United States 
is based on careful, systematic observations 
made by the author when he was living among 
them as one of themselves and is illustrated by 
photographs of his taking. His notes included 
500 life histories, 1,000 samples of conversa- 
tions, and over 2,500 records of opinions and 
ideas. They were first worked up in conven- 
tional sociological form, but the present 
informal, semi-journalistic, and very readable 
method of presentation was finally chosen as 
more effective in conveying the true impression 
of the size and seriousness of the problem which 
the nation faces in these young vagrants. 


Healthy Babies Are Happy Babies. By 
JosEPHINE HEMENWAY Kenyon. Boston: 
Little, Brown, and Company, 1934, 321 
pp., $1.50. 

A presentation of the child’s development, 
week by week and period by period, which 
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shows an understanding of the practical prob- 
lems which confront young parents. 


Detroit Home Economics Cook Book. Recipes 
Compiled by a Committee, GERTRUDE Srn- 
cLarrR, Chairman. Detroit: The Detroit 
Home Economics Association, 1934, 128 pp., 
$1.25. 

These “‘usable, unusual, tested”’ recipes have 
been brought together into an attractively 
illustrated and printed little book by a com- 
mittee of the Detroit Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. They cover all parts of a meal from 
cocktails (non-alcoholic) to pies, not to mention 
suggestions for afternoon teas and confections, 
or the special sections on foreign dishes and 
on children’s menus and recipes. (Orders 
should be sent to Miss Julia Grant, Board of 
Education, Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Michigan.) 


Nutrition and Diet Therapy. By Fatrrax T. 
Prouprit. Sixth Edition. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934, 834 pp., $2.75. 

A completely revised edition of a book which 
has become standard since its original publica- 
tion in 1918. Intended primarily for nurses, 
dental hygienists, medical students, and dental 
students, it follows courses outlined in the 
author’s Dietetics for Nurses and approved by 
the American Dietetic Association. 


Personal Hygiene Applied. By Jesse FEIRING 
Witurams. Fifth Edition. Philadelphia: W. 
B. Saunders Company, 1934, 529 pp., $2.25. 
This well-known textbook for nurses, high 

schools, colleges, and schools of nursing has 

been revised to bring it in line with develop- 

ments since the previous edition of 1931. 


Practical Everyday Chemistry. By H. BENNETT. 
New York: The Chemical Publishing Co. 
of New York, 1934, 305 pp., $2. 

In telling “How to Make What You Use” 
the author hopes to encourage chemistry as a 
hobby for laymen and brings together practical 
working formule for a long list of common 
articles, such as adhesives, insecticides, paints, 
cosmetics and pharmaceuticals, plating, 
polishes, soaps, and cleaners. 
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ABSTRACTS 


CONSUMER PURCHASING 


Shall canned foods be graded? A. L. Epwarps. 
Advertising & Selling 23, No. 4 (1934, 
June 21) pp. 22-23 +. 

Replies to the argument against quality 

standards.—H. R. H. 


Fifty women speak their minds about stock- 
ings, A. L. Rowe. Advertising & Selling 
23, No. 8 (1934, Aug. 16) pp. 33, 60. 
Report of an intensive study of the hosiery 

buying habits of 50 women graduate students 

which shows an average yearly expenditure of 
$22.75 per person for a product which was 
classed as highly unsatisfactory, inferior, and 
unreliable. The average life of a pair of silk 
stockings was placed at 15 days; the average 
price paid, $1 per pair. Neither salesgirls’ 
advice nor price were aids to selection. Some 
of the group said they would be willing to pay 
more than the average reported price for 
better and more durable hose.—H. R. H. 


What this quality grading business is all 
about. Advertising & Selling 23, No. 11 
(1934, Sept. 27) pp. 26-27, 36. 

An account of the fight for grades in canned 
foods, written from the point of view of organi- 
zations favorable to the adoption of grades. 
Canners prefer “descriptive labeling’ on the 
premise that grades are not “objectively de- 
terminable.”” Consumer interests consider de- 
scriptive terms useless unless accompanied by 
grades. Several grocery chains and some 
canners are voluntarily labeling canned foods 
to conform to the A, B, C grades of the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. These 
grades are being made more objective. Op- 
ponents of grading contend that the necessary 
inspection would be too costly. Actual cost of 
continuous federal inspection is approximately 
3 cent a case.—M. M. W. 


Will standards of quality help consumers? 
G. B. Horcuxiss. Advertising & Selling 23, 
No. 11 (1934, Sept. 27) pp. 29, 44-50. 
Examples from medieval and 17th century 

experience are cited to indicate that estab- 

lished trade-marks give more protection to the 


consumer than do officially regulated grades. 
What the author considers serious difficulties 
in the way of establishing grades are “fixing 
standards that represent consumers’ wants, 
revising standards to cover new or improved 
products or to fit changes in public taste, and 
maintaining honest supervision.”—M. M. W. 


To grade or not to grade? ARMIN W. RILEY. 
Advertising & Selling 23, No. 12 (1934, 
Oct. 11) pp. 23, 42-44. 

The 16-year-old Canadian regulations for 
grade labels on canned foods have apparently 
“worked against quality chiselers and have 
rewarded the packers of high-grade products.” 
Standards in the United States should help to 
stabilize marketing conditions and let the con- 
sumer know what he is buying. U. S. gov- 
ernment officials would cooperate with the 
industry to establish standards which could 
be revised whenever the industry considered 
revision necessary. Use of grades would not 
eliminate trade-marks or brand names made 
famous by years of legitimate advertising, and 
special merits of any product could still be 
stressed.—M. M. W. 


Why advertising must have a new Food and 
Drugs Law, Henry A. WALLACE. A dvertis- 
ing & Selling 24, No. 2 (1934, Nov. 22) pp. 
19-21. 

After recalling that the passage of the Food 
and Drugs Act of 1906 was finally brought 
about by “public nausea at the revelations of 
the so-called muck-rakers’’ and that prac- 
tically all manufacturers testified at last year’s 
hearings on the proposed revision that they 
heartily approved its underlying purposes, 
the Secretary of Agriculture here points out 
that the principal opposition was to its adminis- 
trative provisions; shows that the supposed 
dangers of dictatorial administration are 
groundless; suggests that in their efforts to win 
consumer confidence honest producers are 
handicapped by the dishonest advertising of 
competitors; and says “It is plainly in the 
interests of such manufacturers and such ad- 
vertisers, it seems to me, not only to support 
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but actively to work for a modernized, effective 
food and drugs law.’’—H. W. A. 


Blanket money, ELISABETH RUTHERFORD. 
Am. Home 12, No. 5 (1934, Oct.) pp. 291, 
310, 313. 

Warmth, resistance to wear, color fastness, 
and ability to withstand washing are the prac- 
tical qualities expected in a good blanket. 
A few tests that the consumer can apply to 
aid her in buying the best merchandise are 
included.—B. M. V. 


What Missouri housewives know about brands, 
J. N. Ampurcey and J. V. Cotes. Food 
Ind. 6, No. 4 (1934, April) pp. 170-171, and 
No. 5 (1934, May) p. 211. 

The findings of the study which was made 
by the authors at the University of Missouri 
by means of questionnaires filled in by 460 
Missouri homemakers and which was reported 
in the JourNAL or Home Economics for 
January 1934 are presented from the point of 
view of the food industry.—H. W. A. 


City purchasing agents ask labels for packaged 
goods. Ind. Standardization 5, No. 8 (1934, 
Aug.) p. 161. 

The Government Group of the National 
Purchasing Agents Association, representing 
purchasing agents of more than 400 cities, at 
its recent convention passed strong resolutions 
asking that quality labeling of packaged goods 
be mandatory “‘to insure the purchaser against 
fraud and inferior quality.”—H. R. H. 


An argument for consumer goods standards, 
RutH O’Brien. Printers’ Ink 168, No. 13 
(1934, Sep’t 27) pp. 63-65. 

Part of an address made before the Boston 
Conference on Distribution in which attention 
is called to lack of definite information com- 
monly given to the consumer regarding the 
goods offered for his choice; the resulting lack 
of confidence toward manufacturers and dis- 
tributors; and the value of such devices as 
standards, grades, and informative labelling. 
Advertisements and salespersons are found to 
offer little specific information other than price, 
a difficulty intensified with the increasing use 
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of wrappings that do not allow thorough ex- 
amination of goods on the counter. Other 
points brought out are the contrast between 
the emotional appeal frequently introduced 
into advertisements in general publications and 
the definite facts given regarding the same 
products in those for trade journals; the con- 
fusing and meaningless variety of grade or 
quality designations now used for different 
kinds of goods; the practicability of simpler, 
more uniform systems; and the fallacy of the 
argument that standards and grades involve 
technicalities beyond the understanding of 
the layman.—H. W. A. 


Inquisitive consumers, C. B. LARRABEE. 
Printers’ Ink 169, No. 8 (1934, Nov. 22) pp. 
15-17. 

Advertisers in general seem not thoroughly 
aware of the rapidly-growing consumer con- 
sciousness and falsely assume that Consumers’ 
Research and the Consumers’ Advisory Board 
are the only agencies interested in consumer 
education. In reality there are many other 
and more influential groups. While some of 
them are hostile and unfair to all advertising, 
others are open-minded or distinctly friendly. 
Some of the agencies promoting such work are 
listed, together with tentative appraisals of the 
character and extent of their work in this field, 
among them the U. S. Extension Service, the 
U. S. Office of Education, the American Home 
Economics Association, the home economics 
departments in schools and colleges, and adult 
study groups.—H. W. A. 


We've found the answer to the “wear’’ prob- 
lem, J. S. FrreptaAnper. Underwear & 
Hosiery Rev. 17, No. 6 (1934, June) pp. 
24-28. 

The author describes in detail a “hosiery 
clinic” conducted by the Namm Store, 
Brooklyn, New York. A diagram designates 
the thirteen points at which a sheer stocking 
is apt to wear. Each customer is asked what 
difficulty she has with hosiery, and various 
types are recommended on the basis of whether 
they are made with extra reenforcements or 
with construction details that make them more 
suitable for that person.—R. O’B. 
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EDUCATION 
Contributed by the Home Economics Educational Service, United States Office of Education 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


The reliability of objective classroom tests and 
course grades at the college level, Harry V. 
Masters and C. C. Educ. 
Admin. & Superv. 20, No. 7 (1934, Oct.) 
pp. 533-540. 

Since scholarships, fellowships, and some 
kinds of employment in colleges often depend 
upon the quality of grades given, it is important 
to discover the reliability of these grades. 
The study made in one institution indicated 
that no course grade and few individual tests 
have reliabilities which can be classified as 
high and that individual instructors need help 
on the construction of tests and the giving of 
course grades. 


Bibliography of research studies in education 
1932-33, Rut A. Gray. U.S. Office Educ. 
Bull. No. 7 (1934) 349 pp. 

The seventh bibliography of masters’ and 
doctors’ theses and faculty research in educa- 
tion includes over 4,000 items classified under 
18 different subjects. Sixty are in home 
economics education. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Home economics in the grades, Marron S. 
Van Liew. JN. Y. State Educ. 22, No. 2 
(1934, Nov.) pp. 141-142+. 

The opportunities for correlating home 
economics work with the program in each of 
the grades are illustrated, civing possibilities for 
specific emphasis in home and family life 
which would fit into the centers of interest 
likely to be used with pupils in the different 
grades. 


Tentative course of study for Virginia elemen- 
tary schools. Va. Board Educ. Bull. 27, 
No. 1 (1934) 560 pp. Tentative course of 
study for the core curriculum of Virginia 
secondary schools. Va. Board Educ. Bull. 
27, No. 2 (1934) 319 pp. 

These are the first printed reports of the 
state-wide curriculum-revision program which 


has been a cooperative effort on the part of all 
subject groups. Detailed suggestions are given 
for the program in grades I through VIII. 
Eleven major functions of social life are empha- 
sized in grades VIII to XI, eight of these in 
grades III to VII, and six in grades I and II. 
A center of interest is indicated for each grade, 
and aspects of this center of interest are se- 
lected for emphasis in relation to each of the 
functions for each grade. The attitudes and 
abilities desired and the generalizations to be 
understood are listed, with suggestions for 
pupil activities and references for each grade. 
Home life content permeates the first seven 
grades and is apparent in the social science and 
natural science work in grade VIII. 


We want to study home economics, HELEN 
McDoucatt. Prac. Home Econ. 12, No. 
11 (1934, Nov.) pp. 325-326, 335. 

A semester’s course for boys in home eco- 
nomics has led a high school to offer three 
semesters’ work to boys and girls together. 
One year’s course deals with problems selected 
from housing, child training, home manage- 
ment, home finance, consumption, family rela- 
tions, health and home nursing, personality 
development, home furnishing, and the relation 
of the home to the community. A one-semester 
course deals with such problems of social be- 
havior and personal life as getting on with 
people, selecting and supervising one’s ward- 
robe, food facts for the individual, health as an 
asset, earning and spending, individual and 
housekeeping obligations and conduct. 


Tentative criteria for curriculum selection, 
Fannie W. Dunn. Prog. Educ. 11, No. 6 
(1934, Oct.) pp. 373-378. 

Seven criteria are listed and discussed as 
lines along which the development of the pupil 
is to be sought: physical well-being, sensitivity 
to environment, an effective and constructive 
relationship with the environing social life, 
intellectual development, motivation and tend- 
encies to act, emotional soundness and in- 
tegrity, and control of essential skills. 
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What is “freedom” in the classroom? 
Laura Zirpes. Prog. Educ. 11, No. 7 
(1934, Nov.) pp. 383-385. 

Several concrete suggestions are offered for 
ways of substituting responsible freedom for 
enforced control. Freedom from emotional 
stress and strain and from unsocial motives for 
achievement, such as competition and other 
“insincere devices’ involving directed per- 
formance, are essential for the development of 
capacities of intelligent social participation. 


A study of advertising, JosEpHINE MALONEY. 
Prog. Educ. 11, No. 7 (1934, Nov.) pp. 
393-397. 

Reports a study directed by a student teacher 
with eighth-grade pupils. Advertisements of 
antiseptics, mouth washes, and toothpastes 
were analyzed and compared with the results 
of research and of experimentation by the pupils. 
Some of the outcomes included the making of a 
simple antiseptic mouth wash, a critical evalua- 
tion of advertising, giving publicity to the 
findings regarding false advertising, and pro- 
motion of the idea of government protection for 
the consumer. 


Building a playhouse: everyday esthetics, 
Frances Lacy. Prog. Educ. 11, No. 7 
(1934, Nov.) pp. 419-422. 

The construction and furnishing of a play- 
house was found to be of interest in a first grade 
to 54 boys and girls, ranging in ages from 5 to 
14 years. They selected the lot for the house, 
built it, planted flowers and shrubs around it, 
and made furniture and furnishings for it. 
Many desirable appreciations, habits, and 
attitudes, as well as increased knowledge, 
resulted. 


The effects of state and national testing on the 
secondary school, School 
Rev. 42, No. 7 (1934, Sept.) pp. 497-509. 
Although there are certain advantages to 

state-wide and national testing, the disad- 

vantages outweigh these. Teaching and learn- 
ing effort are directed toward measurable 
factual outcomes and away from the relatively 
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immeasurable outcomes— ideals, attitudes, in- 
terests, and tastes; traditional subject matter is 
likely to be encouraged; experimentation and 
progress discouraged; and the secondary school 
may surrender its independence in determining 
its curricula with reference to an external body, 
the test-makers. 


On the validity of testing, D. A. WorcEsTER. 
School Rev. 42, No. 7 (1934, Sept.) pp. 
527-531. 

The form of tests should be compared with 
the type of teaching done. Should teachers 
not give pupils opportunity to “discuss’’ and 
“explain” in class and then test their ability by 
essay type questions? Should they not ques- 
tion also the degree to which completion, 
true-false, multiple-choice, and other types of 
responses are a true measure of the type of 
teaching they are doing? 


FOREIGN 


British Film Institute, J. W. Brown. Cinema 
in Education, Suppl. to Educ. 64, No. 1657 
(1934, Oct. 12) p. 1. 

Among the activities carried on by The Brit- 
ish Film Institute during its first year of work 
have been the giving of advice to large British 
producing companies in the making of special 
classroom films; the promotion of the discussion 
of the film in relation to education, entertain- 
ment, international relations, social service, 
scientific research; and the publication of a 
monthly film bulletin critically analyzing the 
educational value of films available. 


Progress of homeeconomics since 1927. House- 
craft 7, No. 11 (1934, Nov.) pp. 296-298, 302. 
A summary is given of progress in home 

economics in six countries in the last seven 

years. Among the developments mentioned 
are: the increase in the number of rural girls 
reached by training in home economics, the 
increase in the lengths of courses for teachers, 
the growing recognition of the subject by 
academic teachers and by law, and the increase 
in the opportunities for training offered adults. 
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FOOD ECONOMICS 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Economics Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


Nutritive value of foods purchased by depend- 
ent families: A study of grocery orders of 233 
families on relief in Alameda County, Cali- 
fornia, R. Okey and M. G. Luck. Heller 
Committee for Research in Social Eco- 
nomics, University of California, July 1934, 
17 pp. (mimeo.). 

Two-weeks food purchases for each of 233 
families on relief during the summer of 1933 
were analyzed with respect to nutritive ade- 
quacy and economy of food choices. The fami- 
lies were receiving grocery orders for approxi- 
mately 10 per cent less than the cost at the time 
of an adequate allowance and were permitted 
an undetermined amount of flour from the Red 
Cross. On the average, the purchased food 
furnished, per equivalent adult unit per day, 
2,551 calories, 63 gm. protein, 0.65 gm. calcium, 
1.08 gm. phosphorus, and 10.8 mg. iron. The 
“minimum standards’ per adult unit with 
which these figures are compared include 3,000 
calories, 60 gm. protein, 0.7 gm. calcium, 1.2 
gm. phosphorus, 13 mg. iron, 3,000 units vita- 
min A, 3 units vitamin B, 150 units vitamin C, 
and 475 units of vitamin G. Of the 233 fami- 
lies, 149 fell more than 10 per cent below these 
standards in iron; 55, inprotein; 110, incalcium; 
116, in phosphorus; 158, in iron; 85, in vitamin 
A; 214, in vitamin B; 204, in vitamin C; and 
198 fell more than 10 per cent below the stand- 
ards in vitamin G. 

A study of the selection of food led to the 
conclusion that diets more nearly adequate 
could have been secured for the same outlay of 
money (1) had more whole grain cereal products 
been purchased, had no prepared cereals been 
purchased, and had bread been baked at home 
from Red Cross flour; (2) if more dried beans 
had been used; (3) if vegetables had been se- 
lected with regard to vitamin value; (4) if the 
quantities of cheese and evaporated milk had 
been increased at the expense of fluid milk and 
eggs; (5) if no money had been spent for pre- 
pared sweets; (6) if less had been spent for 
coffee. 

Because it is frequently said that large- 
scale buying and cooking makes it possible to 


reduce the per capita food allowances for large 
families, the data were examined from that 
standpoint. The number of calories per per- 
son increased with size of family, but for both 
large and small families the quantities per 
person of other nutrients were the same except 
for calcium and vitamin G, of which the larger 
families had less. Obviously, the larger fami- 
lies would have suffered if their money allow- 
ance per capita had been less than that of 
smaller families.—H. K. S. 


Supplementary mid-morning feeding of rural 
school children, B. Warr, O. MeRRIAM, and 
M. V. Cowrnc. Mass. Agr. Exp’t Sta. 
Bull. No. 310 (1934, June) 47 pp. 

This study was conducted in four consoli- 
dated rural schools in different parts of Massa- 
chusetts and involved 760 children, of whom 
230 were observed over a 2-year period and 106 
over a 3-year period. Supplementary lunches 
were provided which at different seasons con- 
sisted of tomato concentrate in schools A and 
B, pasteurized milk in school A, evaporated 
milk in schools C and D, and evaporated milk 
and tomato concentrate in schools A and D. 
Medical and dental examinations were made 
and records were kept of school progress, ill- 
nesses, absences, and height and weight meas- 
urements. All of the supplementary feeding 
produced some, though not marked, favorable 
effects on the general nutritional condition of a 
majority of the children. Milk alone was some- 
what more effective than tomato juice alone, 
but a mixture of evaporated milk and tomato 
juice appeared to be more effective than either 
alone.—H. K. S. 


Diets of urban families with low incomes: an 
analysis of weekly food budgets of 472 fami- 
lies in Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, and Syracuse, in April-May 1933, D. 
G. Wireut. Milbank Memorial Fund Quart. 
12, No. 4 (1934, Oct.) pp. 343-369, 

The families studied were classified accord- 
ing to income: on relief, with incomes of less 
than $2 per capita per week; from $2 to $3; from 
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$3 to $4; and $4 or more. The calorie value 
of the food per adult energy unit was 2,700 for 
families on relief; and 2,470, 2,800, 3,180, and 
3,350 calories, respectively, for the other 4 
groups. Families who were “poor” in 1929 as 
well as in 1933 had a food supply of lower 
calorie value than did the “new poor,”’ on the 
average. For 36 ner cent of the “chronic poor” 
the figures showe:l a very limited food supply 
with less than 2,200 calories per adult unit per 
day, whereas only 13 per cent of the “new 
poor” had less than 2,200 calories. Within 
the same per capita income groupings, the 
larger families had less food than the smaller. 
Nearly 50 per cent of the families of eight or 
more on relief had less than 2,200 calories per 
day. 

For families within each classification, the 
quantities of 12 groups of food are compared 
with the quantities suggested for a restricted 
diet and a minimum-cost, adequate diet in 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Circular 296. 
In general, but particularly in the low-income 
groups, sugars, fats, meats, eggs, and potatoes 
were consumed in excess of these dietary recom- 
mendations, whereas milk, tomatoes, the dried 
legumes, dried fruits, and grain products were 
consumed in much smaller quantities than 
those suggested in the diet plans. 

Although no attempt is made to correlate 
diets with sickness records, it is pointed out 
that there is a very marked association be- 
tween income and dietary adequacy, and a well- 
known inverse correlation between income and 
the incidence of illness.—H. K. S. 


Iron in the diets of preschool children, H. Mc- 
Kay. Ohio Exp’t Sta. Bi-m’thly Bull. 19, No. 
167 (1934, March-April) pp. 73-77. 

Data on the computed iron intake of nine 
preschool children are presented, based on 
studies of the food intake during a 7-day period 
for each of the four seasons of 1932 and 1933. 
The results are presented for individual chil- 


dren by seasons, with annual averages in terms 
both of average daily intake and of intake per 
100 calories. In 1932 average daily consump- 
tion per child was 7.003 mg. or 0.578 mg. per 
100 calories; in 1933, 8.436 mg. or 0.648 mg. 
per 100 calories. In 1932, 23 per cent of the 
iron was, on the average, derived from milk; 16 
per cent from cereal grains; 39 per cent from 
vegetables and fruit; and 21 per cent from meat 
and eggs. In 1933 more vegetables and fruit 
were consumed; 21 per cent of the iron was 
derived from milk; 13 per cent from cereal 
grains; 43 per cent from fruits and vegetables; 
and 21 per cent from meat and eggs.—H. K. S. 


Food habits of rural school children in relation 
to their physical well-being, A. P. Brown. 
Utah Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 246 (1934, Jan.) 
52 pp. 

In six communities in Utah during the school 
years 1929-30 and 1930-31 records were made 
of the monthly weights of rural school children, 
of their height at the beginning and close of 
each school year, of menus for two days of each 
month, and of statements made once each year 
of food likes and dislikes and of health habits 
and communicable diseases. Records of ill- 
nesses and time lost from school were also kept, 
and dental and medical examinations were 
made by dentists and physicians. The dietary 
information was evaluated by means of a score 
card with 100 points developed by Miss Davies. 
The highest score of the 891 diets was 88, the 
lowest 21, and the mean 53.6. Seventy-seven 
records scored 70 or above. Comparing these 
with similar studies reported in the literature 
the author concludes that Utah children show 
no marked departure in diet and in physical 
status from what is usual among school chil- 
dren. The average Utah diet is believed to be 
adequate in fuel value but of doubtful adequacy 
in vitamins and minerals because of the scant 
use of vegetables, raw foods, and whole grain 
products.—H. K. S. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Laboratory tests for mildew resistance of out- 
door cotton fabrics, CHARLES THomM, HARRY 
HAMPFIELD, and H. P. Homan. Am. Dye- 
sluff Rept’r 23, No. 22 (1934, Oct. 22) pp. 
581-586. 

Various tests reported in the literature for 
determining the mildew resistance of cotton fab- 
rics are reviewed, and the need for a reason- 
ably rapid method which will give reproducible, 
quantitative results is emphasized. After ex- 
perimenting with various organisms known to 
have the ability to destroy cellulose, the au- 
thors selected a strain of Chaetomium globosum 
as the most satisfactory for use in testing the 
mildew resistance of cotton fabrics. In the 
method they propose, strips of fabrics, pre- 
viously soaked in water and sterilized, are 
inoculated with a pure culture of Chaetomium 
globosum, incubated for 14 days in petri dishes 
on agar jelly containing mineral nutrient, 
washed and dried, and tested for tensile strength 
in comparison with sterilized controls. The 
results obtained with this test on fabrics treated 
commercially to prevent mildew are given.— 
R. E. E. 


The harshness of wool and its measurement, P. 
Larose. Can. J. Research 10, No. 6 (1934, 
June) pp. 730-742. 

As part of an investigation into the causes of 
the harshness of certain wools, an apparatus 
was devised by means of which the ease or ex- 
tent to which wool can be compressed is meas- 
ured. The results show that when wools are 
placed in order of decreasing harshness, they 
are also in order of increasing compressibility; 
the softer the wool, the more easily it is com- 
pressed.—R. E. E. 


Standard test methods initiated by silk and 
rayon manufacturers, H. A. MERENEssS. 
Standardization & Commercial Stand. M’thly 
5, No. 10 (1934, Oct.) pp. 211-213. 

The National Federation of Textiles, for- 
merly the Silk Association of America, has un- 
dertaken to establish standard methods for the 
determination of shrinkage, slippage, and dye 


fastness to washing of silk and rayon. Ten 
laboratories, representing manufacturers, gov- 
ernment bureaus, retailers, and consumers, 
have cooperated in this work. A method has 
been proposed for the determination of shrink- 
age in silk and rayon broad goods, the details 
of which are given.—R. E. E. 


Properties of knit underwear fabrics of various 
constructions, CHARLES H. HamuLin and 
Rusy K. Worner. J. Research Nat'l Bur. 
Stand. 13, No. 3 (1934, Sept.) pp. 311-329. 
The purpose of this paper is to supply data 

regarding the properties of representative un- 

derwear fabrics that appear important from 
the standpoint of comfort and health. The 

94 knit fabrics studied, including different fiber 

compositions and plain, rib, Rubenstein, warp, 

and mesh types of knitting, and the 3 woven 
fabrics of similar weight and thickness, were all 
in commercial use for undergarments when the 
investigation was started. The thermal trans- 
mission, air permeability, thickness, weight, 
compressional characteristics, and coefficient of 
friction were measured under specified con- 
ditions. The interrelations of properties are 
shown graphically. In general, the thermal 
transmission and air permeability vary in- 
versely with thickness and weight, the total 
compression varies directly with thickness, and 
compressibility varies directly with density. 
When any one property is fixed, the other prop- 
erties may be varied considerably.—M. B. H. 


The physical properties of fabrics in relation to 
clothing. Part 3. Heat insulation by fab- 
rics used as a body clothing, C. P. BLack 
and J.A. Matruew. J. Textile Inst.25, No. 
8 (1934, Aug.) pp. T249-T276. 

A kata thermometer was selected to measure 
the heat-insulating power and the “cold feel’’ 
of fabrics used for garments worn next to the 
skin. The insulating value is the ratio of the 
clothed to the unclothed time of cooling for 
the kata thermometer. The initial rate of 
cooling when cloth is first applied expresses the 
cold feel. The authors conclude that the insu- 
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lation is determined, in the main, by such con- 
ditions as annular space, air movement, the 
moisture content of the cloth, and the number 
of layers of fabrics used. The nature of the 
material and its construction exert a relatively 
minor influence. Under a given set of con- 
ditions, the fabric selected will make a com- 
fortable garment if, in addition to insulating, it 
keeps the perspiring skin dry by suitable ab- 
sorption and ventilation.—M. B. H. 


Some physical properties of knitted fabrics. I. 
Thickness, weight, and compressibility, C. 
H. Epwarps. J. Textile Inst. 25, No. 9 
(1934, Sept.) pp. T277-T288. 

Eighty knit and five woven fabrics used for 
clothing were measured for thicknessand weight 
per square yard. Two types of thickness gauge 
were compared, and the variation of thickness 
with pressure was studied. The number of 
measurements necessary for a given degree of 
accuracy was also determined. The actual 
construction of a fabric was found to have the 
greatest influence on the ratio of thickness to 
weight, while the material used for the fabric 
appeared to be a secondary consideration except 
that rayon generally tended to be thin.— 
M. B. H. 


Adventuring with color, Grace CoRNELL. 
Ladies’ Home J. 51, No. 11 (1934, Nov.) pp. 
14-15, 56. 

Although emphasis is placed on color and its 
selection, suitability of fabrics is also discussed 
in relation to home furnishings. The illustra- 
tions in color, combined with the text, could be 
used advantageously in class work.—B. M. V. 


Die Feststellung von Insecktenfrass in Textilien 
[Examination of textiles for injury caused by 
insects],A. LoEWBEER. Melliands’ Textilber. 
15, No. 3 (1934, March) pp. 97-99. 
Identification of injury by insects becomes 

comparatively easy for wool fabrics in which 

the characteristic traces left by the insects 
have not been disturbed. The examination of 
the fabric includes observation of the arrange- 
ment of the holes or faults as well as microscopic 
observation for traces of larve, skins, and holes 
of characteristic shape. Photomicrographs 
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should be compared with those of known 
typically injured fabrics.—K. M. D. 


Eine einfache Priifung zur Unterscheidung von 
Ramie-und Leinen Garnen [A simple test for 
distinguishing between ramie and linen 
yarns], Kart Kusepacu. Melliands’ Textil- 
ber. 15, No. 6 (1934, June) pp. 241-242. 
Ramie and linen yarns can usually be dis- 

tinguished by the length of the fiber, which is 

from 2,5; inches to 10,°) inches for ramie and 

2? inch to 1, inches for linen. It is sometimes 

necessary to use the Sibert cutting test for 

which lengths of from ; inch to } inch are 
cut with sharp scissors. The ramie breaks into 
individual fibers, but the linen fibers adhere to- 
gether. Ramie can also be distinguished from 
linen by the bright tinge it acquires after treat- 
ment with Victoria Blue B.—K. M. D. 


A new set of standards for textile buying, 
Grace G. Denny and Mary W. Norturvp. 
Modern Hosp. 43, No. 4 (1934, Oct.) pp. 
67-09. 

An intensive study of hospital textiles car- 
ried on over a period of two years at King 
Hospital, Seattle, has shown that purchase by 
specification is the most satisfactory method 
for buying textiles. It is considered necessary, 
however, constantly to check and modify every 
specification to conform with changing needs, 
variations in standard brands, and market 
conditions. 

The 47 replies received from questionnaires 
sent to leading hospitals in the United States 
and Canada indicate that the majority use rip- 
plette bed spreads and bleached sheeting. 
Only 7 hospitals reported the use of blankets 
containing less than 50 per cent wool. In 
answer to an inquiry concerning diapers, 28 
preferred birdseye and many were in favor of 
the two sizes, 20 inches for infants and 27 
inches for larger babies. Tables are included 
which show the relative sizes preferred for tex- 
tile articles used on cribs and bassinets as well 
as those used on adult beds. The size of sheets 
before and after laundering is also recorded 
for five different brands. The average shrink- 
age in length was about 8 per cent and the 
stretch in width about 4 per cent.—K. M. D. 
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Safe spotting of cellulose acetate mixtures, 
Roy Denney. Starchroom Laundry J. 41, 
No. 9 (1934, Sept.) pp. 62-64; No. 10 (Oct.) 
pp. 78-79. 

Formulas for the removal of oxidized oil 
stains are described in the first article and the 
use of enzymic preparations in the second.— 
K. M. D. 


New uses for textiles and textile by-products, 
“Pecasus.” Textile Colorist 56, No. 669 
(1934, Sept.) pp. 607, 641. 

Mixtures of wool and tar are being used for 
road-facing material, and dyed wool has re- 
cently found a use as a wall decoration. When 
wool fat is expressed a fluid substance is ob- 
tained which yields acetone, an organic solvent. 
The solid portion left of the fat or lanolin after 
the oils are pressed out is called wool stearin. 
This is used as a dressing for harnesses and 
leather and for greasing cartridges. Wool fat 
may be purified and used in the preparation of 
complexion creams and ointments. It has the 
advantage over other similar commodities that 
it does not turn rancid. Many of the “skin 
foods” and also certain kinds of lipstick contain 
wool fat. An important constituent of wool fat 
is cholesterol, a sterol wax obtained by saponify- 
ing the fat with caustic potash and extracting 
with ether. Cholesterol has a limited applica- 
tion in the treatment of anemia, and it may be 
useful in the dye industry. Raw wool also 
contains a quantity of suint, the dried perspira- 
tion of the sheep. Wool suint may be utilized 
in the process of scouring raw wool, with a 
large saving of soap. ‘The fatty acids obtained 
from the wool fat are saponified and used in 
dyeing and in leather manufacture.—M. S. F. 


The microbiology of textile fibers, BRYCE 
PriInDLE. Textile Research 5, No. 1 (1934, 
Nov.) pp. 11-31. 

All the samples of commercial raw cotton 
that were tested were found to have a high de- 
gree of infection with molds and bacteria. The 
original and principal infection of cotton fiber is 
with organisms of the genera commonly asso- 
ciated with the soil. A high percentage of the 
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microbic population of the cotton boll may be 
carried over into the spun and woven fibers.— 
R. E. E. 


Heated textiles. Textile World 84, No. 11 

(1934, Oct.) pp. 2015-2016. 

Textiles which not only hold heat but radiate 
it have been devised by William Colvin, Jr. of 
Troy, New York. He became interested first 
in producing an airplane fabric which, by 
giving off heat through electrical circuits in the 
cloth, would prevent ice from forming on the 
wings. Now he has developed other textile 
products such as sweaters, rugs, and automo- 
bile upholstery that have the same heat-radiat- 
ing property. In constructing the fabrics a 
very fine copper wire is first covered with a 
protective film of varnish, then with two layers 
of either silk, rayon, cotton, or wool. These 
wire-reinforced yarns are fine enough to be 
woven or knitted on ordinary textile machin- 
ery. The fabrics are strong and remarkably 
soft and flexible. Articles of clothing can be 
heated from small flash-light batteries carried 
in the pocket, and automobile and airplane 
fabrics from the motor batteries.—M. S. F. 


Safer methods of dry cleaning in the home, 
ELLEN AGREN. Utah State Agr. Coll. Exten. 
Service Circular No. 67 (1934, June) 8 pp. 
For home dry cleaning a solvent which is 

semi-non-explosive, which evaporates slowly, 

and which has a flash point at least as high as 
100°F. is recommended. A method of pro- 
cedure is given in detail. Directions are in- 
cluded for cleaning furs, kid gloves, and leather 
jackets. As paraffin keeps leather soft and 
pliable, the addition of two tablespoons of 
melted paraffin to each quart of solvent is 
recommended for cleaning leather garments.— 
R. E. E. 


In one era and out the other, RutrH CARTER 
West. Vogue 84, No. 7 (1934, Oct. 1) pp. 


110, 112, 114. 

This article discusses features to look for and 
to avoid in selecting small children’s clothing. 
—C. L. S. 
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MISCELLANY 


Helps in Consumer Education. The ten 
radio talks which Dr. Hazel Kyrk gave last 
spring on “The Marketing System and the 
Consumer” may be obtained from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for 75 cents the set. 

“Consumer Purchasing: Suggestions for 
Club Programs” by Evelyn H. Roberts includes 
valuable practical suggestions and references, 
especially for extension groups. Mimeo- 
graphed copies may be obtained from the 
College of Home Economics, Pullman, Wash- 
ington, for 5 cents each within the state, and 
10 cents each outside. 


Low-Cost Diets. “Special Diets at Low 
Cost” is the title of a bulletin prepared for 
clinic physicians by a joint committee of New 
York Nutritionists and the Greater New York 
Dietetic Association. It lists in clear, well- 
arranged form the kinds and quantities of food 
to be selected for normal diets and gives in- 
dividual diet sheets for nine types of special 
diets. The bulletin has been printed by the 
Jewish Social Service Association, 67 West 47th 
Street, New York City, from whom single 
copies may be purchased for 25 cents, quan- 
tities at reduced rates. 


Sewing and Relief Programs. The Women’s 
Work Division of the F.E.R.A. has issued a 
9-page bulletin on ‘“Work-Relief Sewing 
Rooms,” intended as a guide in setting up and 
organizing the activities in this successful form 
of work relief for women. The Bureau of 
Home Economics in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has prepared a mimeographed 
leaflet on “Community Sewing in Relief 
Programs,’ which supplements the F.E.R.A. 
bulletin by giving suggestions for selecting 
patterns and making suitable garments. 


Farmhouse Plans. Wallace Ashby of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Engineering is the 
author of U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1738, which brings to- 
gether plans developed in connection with the 
Farm Housing Survey in 46 states. The 


Bureau of Home Economics cooperated in 
selecting and reviewing the plans and in 


formulating suggestions regarding kitchens and 
equipment. 


Cost of Medical Care. At the request of the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, 
and as a check on the Committee’s findings, 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
made a study of such costs in the families of 
its 36,015 field employees. The findings are 
now published and tend to confirm those of 
the earlier study. 


Education for Family Living. Seven mimeo- 
graphed outlines on “A Program for Education 
in Family Living in the Elementary Schools” 
are available from the Merrill-Palmer School, 
71 East Ferry Avenue, Detroit, at 10 cents a 
piece or 60 cents a set, with special rates for 
quantity orders. There is a teaching outline 
for each of the educational levels from kinder- 
garten through the sixth grade, also an intro- 
ductory statement which is sent free with 
each outline or set. 


Films for Parent Education. A classified, 
briefly annotated “List of Motion Picture 
Films for Parent Education,’ which has been 
prepared by the Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of the Interior, in cooperation 
with the Advisory Committee on Emergency 
Education Programs of the National Council of 
Parent Education, Inc., and issued by the 
former as a 50-page mimeographed document. 


Educating Young Children at Home. Help- 
ful suggestions for parents are given in “Some 
Educational Activities for the Young Child 
in the Home” by Rowna Hansen, U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior, Office of Education, 
Pamphlet No. 51. Copies may be obtained for 
5 cents each from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Sex Education. Despite the varying ap- 
proaches of the eight articles brought together 
in “Sex Education—Facts and Attitudes,” 
published by the Child Study Association of 
America, 221 West 57th Street, New York 
City, and sold for 25 cents a copy, they all 
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consider that sex education is quite as much a 
matter of relationships and attitudes as of 
factual information. 


“69 Bank Street.” This New York City 
address has been adopted as the title of a 
monthly bulletin of “current notes about 
children, curriculum, and research for teachers 
and parents,” because it is the address of the 
Bureau of Educational Experiments, which, 
along with the associated Cooperative School 
for Student Teachers and the Harriet Johnson 
Nursery School, has come to be something of 
a “clearing house for educational thinking.” 
Several other schools are cooperating in the 
bulletin project, with Eleanor Bowman as 
chairman of the committee in charge. 


Public Administration. The second edition 
of “A Directory of Organizations in the Field 
of Public Administration”’ was issued in August 
1934 by the Public Administration Clearing 
House, 850 East 58th Street, Chicago, and is a 
valuable reference book for those concerned 
with organized work for public welfare, includ- 
ing education, health, and social service. 


English Notes. According to the London 
magazine Education, one of the seven films re- 
cently approved for school use by the British 
Film Institute is in the field of domestic science, 
and depicts accurately the making of a pork 
pie, directions for which are given in an ac- 
companying booklet. Another issue reports 
that during the National Baby Week held last 
July special trophies were given to both the 
boys’ schools and the girls’ schools whose pupils 
showed the soundest knowledge of food and the 
feeding of the family. Haushalt und Wirt- 
schaft of Berlin is authority for the news that 
in London a thriving business is being done by 
an attractive, white-capped woman who goes 
through the streets in an automobile carrying 
all kinds of cleaning equipment and also the 
legend “I am the flying charwoman. Have 
you work forme? Then stop me.” 


The Cost of College. ‘The Cost of Going to 


College” is the subject of U. S. Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education Pamphlet No. 
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52 by Walter L. Greenleaf. It is based on 
information supplied by some 1,400 institutions 
of practically all types and in all states. School 
and Society for September 1 notes a C.W.A. 
survey of living costs at the University of Wis- 
consin, in which the average figure for the 252 
days of the university term was just under $350. 


Kunkellehn. This German word, of which 
the literal translation may be given as “distaff 
tenure,” formerly referred to the household 
possessions which the bride brought with her at 
marriage and which remained her property in 
contradistinction to real estate, as whose owner 
the law recognized only the husband. _IIlus- 
trations and descriptions of beautiful old heir- 
looms of this type are given in Die Deutsche 
Frau for September 15. 


Pennsylvania German Crafts. In connec- 
tion with the de Forest collection of house- 
hold furnishings, textiles, and drawings by 
Pennsylvania Germans which has recently been 
installed in the American Wing of the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York City, the Museum 
Bulletin for October carries an interesting 
illustrated article on this type of craftmanship 
and the surroundings in which it developed 
during the 18th century. 


Eye Hygiene in School. The National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness, 50 West 
50th Street, New York City, has issued “a 
tentative outline for the guidance of school sys- 
tems desiring a program of eye health.” It is 
called “A Program of Eye Health in a School 
System” and sells for ten cents a copy. 


Vitamin Chart. The vitamin chart by Wil- 
liam Weston and Harold Levine of the South 
Carolina Food Research Commission, a four- 
page folio leaflet that has received much fav- 
orable comment since its publication in 1931, 
has been brought into accord with recent find- 
ings and the revised (1934) edition may now 
be purchased from Dr. Roe E. Remington, di- 
rector of the Commission, Charleston, South 
Carolina, for 10 cents a copy, with discounts 
on quantities. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


N.E.A. Dr. Willard E. Givens, for ten 
years superintendent of schools in Oakland, 
California, became executive secretary of the 
N.E.A. on January 1, 1935, taking the place 
of Dr. J. W. Crabtree, who had reached retire- 
ment age. 

National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
The slogan for the twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention to be held in New York City from 
January 14 to 18, 1935 is “The Consumer, the 
Government and the Retailer.” 

Scientific Consumer Purchasing. The study 
outline on this subject prepared for the 
A.A.U.W. by the A.H.E.A. was reported in 
October as in use by 467 groups among the 637 
branches. This outline is a revision of the one 
originally called “Consumer Education.” 

Contemporary Industrial Art. Members of 
the A.H.E.A. are especially invited to the 
exhibition of Contemporary American In- 
dustrial Art at the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York City, November 5 to January 6. 
The collection is of value to all interested in 
home furnishings and decorative arts generally. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. The free 
gallery talks and other lectures offered this 
year by this nationally-known New York 
museum include, as usual, several courses by 
Grace Cornell and others that would be helpful 
to teachers and students of clothing, textiles, 
household furnishing and decoration, and other 
phases of related art. 

Family Counseling and Adjustment Courses. 
The Institute of Family Relations, Sixth and 
Hill Streets, Los Angeles, California, is giving 
two correspondence courses. One deals with 


the technic of counseling and is planned for 
persons who are called on to do family counsel- 
ing without professional preparation. The 
other is intended to aid individuals in straight- 
ening out their own marital problems. Dr. 
Paul Popenoe directs the work. 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas Home Economics Association. 
Officers for the next two years are: president, 
Frances Bailey, Little Rock; vice-president, 
Rosalie Wolfe; secretary, Zilpha Battey, 
University of Arkansas; and treasurer, Mary 
Flood. 


CANADA 


Alberta. Edmonton Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. At the Association’s first meeting 
this fall at the home of the president, Grace 
Duggan, a report of the New York meeting of 
the A.H.E.A. was given by the 5 members who 
attended it. 

Calgary Home Economics Association. This 
Association, organized late in 1934, is the 
second to be formed in the province of Alberta. 

Edmonton. The Technical School in Ed- 
monton now has a greatly needed foods lab- 
oratory. 

Vermillion. The Vermillion School of Agri- 
culture, closed for three years, is now open and 
three household science teachers have returned 
to work. 

Federated Women’s Institute of Canada. 
The Institutes will sponsor a handicraft ex- 
hibition at the 1935 biennial convention in 
New Brunswick. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
Speakers at the fall meeting held jointly with 
the homemaking section of the American Voca- 
tional Association were: A. E. Waugh of 
Connecticut State College who spoke on “‘The 
Consumer and the Modern Economic System” 
and Florence Barnard of the American Asso- 
ciation for Economic Education who discussed 
“Money Management in Its Relation to Life 
Management.”” Many men attended. 

Hartford. The Hartford Home Economics 
Association, the Board of Education, and prin- 
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cipals of the city schools recently gave a dinner 
in honor of A. Eudora Daniels, who is retiring 
as supervisor of homemaking after 35 years of 
service. Helen G. Hays, who has been con- 
nected with homemaking education in Hartford 
since September 1925, succeeds her. 

Katherine D. Dettenborn has been appointed 
to teach elementary homemaking. 

Hartford Home Economics Association. <A 
Sunday meeting was held this fall to enable 
those engaged in food service work to attend. 

Connecticut College. Two new members 
of the home economics faculty are Vivian 
Roberts, who supervises Vinal Cottage, the 
semi-cooperative house, and Margaret Lit- 
zinger, who is in charge of Mosier House, the 
cooperative dormitory. 

Extension Service. Gladys Stratton, home 
management specialist, is on leave of absence 
for study at Columbia University. 

Mrs. Alice Makepeace, home demonstration 
agent of Windham County, and Mrs. Genella 
Dodge Taber, assistant club agent of Hartford 
County, have resigned to devote their time to 
homemaking. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. The 
Association’s nine district meetings held in 
conjunction with those of the Georgia Educa- 
tion Association were attended by 285 home 
economists, 36 of whom took part in the 
program. At the business session of each 
meeting the plan of work for the year was 
discussed. 

Atlanta. Daisy Daniel, for several years 
chairman of the home economics department 
at O’Keefe Junior High School, is now director 
of home economics at the Georgia State 
Woman's College at Valdosta. 

Demonstrations of correct home lighting 
and of new attachments for sewing machines 
were sponsored this fall by two business firms 
of the city, and one of etiquette for various 
occasions was given in the senior high school 
for girls by a representative from an Atlanta 
jewelry store. 

Home economics teachers of the city are 
cooperating in the program of the Fulton 
County Consumers’ Council. 

University of Georgia. In November Mary 
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E. Creswell attended the biennial conference of 
the National Council of Parent Education in 
Washington; and Catherine Newton, the meet- 
ing of the American Dietetic Association there. 

Records of home economics graduates have 
been combed for employable persons, and not 
an unemployed alumna could be found. 

Extension Service. Martha McAlpine was 
made home economics extension specialist in 
rural social life on November 1. 

Five home demonstration conferences were 
held recently in Georgia to coordinate efforts in 
securing complete records of extension activi- 
ties and results, to emphasize program building, 
and to consider organization problems. 

Fulton County Schools. Joyce Henderson, 
formerly head of the home economics depart- 
ment at North Fulton High School, has suc- 
ceeded Leila Bunce, now Mrs. Turner E. Smith, 
as supervisor of home economics in Fulton 
County. 

North Fulton High School has two home eco- 
nomics clubs, one of them a Cafeteria Club, 
which uses student help and is supervised by 
the supervisor of home economics. Several 
boys are members of the club. 

The Student Clubs of Russell High School are 
sponsoring a nursery school for the children 
of the mill workers in the community. They 
plan the menus, assist in care of the children, 
and help provide clothes for them. 


IDAHO 


Idaho Home Economics Association. A 
campaign is under way to increase last year’s 
membership in the Association and subscrip- 
tions to the JouRNAL oF Home Economics. 
All working in any field of home economics are 
urged to join and take part in the district meet- 
ings in the spring. 

State Board of Education. Iva Sell, state 
supervisor of home economics education, met 
with a serious accident on her way to Pocatello 
on October 17. 

University of Idaho. Norma Barnes is head 
of the home economics department at the 
Southern Branch of the University at Pocatello. 

Extension Service. Fern Spencer, a former 


4-H club champion and a University of Idaho 
graduate, has been appointed district home 
demonstration agent in Northern Idaho to suc- 
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ceed Genevieve Hunter, now Mrs. Ted Warren 
of Moscow. 

Three assistants to the home demonstration 
agents were appointed in December to help 
with the I.E.R.A.’s emergency work through- 
out the state. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Home Economics Association. The 
Association’s publicity committee has spon- 
sored a contest among home economics depart- 
ments for scrapbooks showing the quantity and 
quality of their constructive publicity. The 
first prize, a year’s subscription to the JouRNAL 
or Home Economics, went to the Savannah 
Township High School, and the second prize, a 
copy of Smith’s How to Do Publicity, to the 
Lincoln Community High School. 

Student Clubs. About 600 students at- 
tended the annual meeting in Springfield on 
November 9 and 10. Virginia Schmidt of 
Mundelein College was elected president and 
Mary Shoup of Illiopolis, secretary. 

University of Chicago. Lydia Roberts is a 
member of the committee on foods of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and also chairman of 
the budget committee of the Chicago Council of 
Social Agencies. She spoke before the South- 
eastern Ohio Teachers Association at Athens, 
Ohio, on October 25 and the following day be- 
fore the home economics section. 

Hazel Kyrk served as chairman of the pro- 
gram committee for a conference on household 
employment called in Washington by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 
and the U. S. Employment Service. In the 
University’s series of five lectures on the prog- 
ress of the recovery program she spoke on 
“The Consumer and the New Deal.” 

This year the department of home economics 
has been given the educational supervision of 
the nursery school now directed by Dr. Koch. 

University of Illinois. The home economics 
staff is conducting ‘The Illinois Homemakers 
Hour” over Station WILL each Friday at 
10.00 a.m. 

The department is cooperating with others 
in a program to familiarize high school princi- 
pals with opportunities open to high school 
students. 

The 13th all-state 


Vocational Conference. 
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conference of Illinois vocational homemaking 
teachers was held in Springfield on November 
8 and 9. Joint meetings with the Illinois 
Home Economics Association were held on 
Friday and Saturday. Ruth Straight of Lucy 
Flower Technical High School, Chicago, was 
elected president. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. The 
theme of the October meeting held at the Tech- 
nical High School in Indianapolis was “The 
Social and Economic View of Home Eco- 
nomics.”” Two outstanding addresses were 
“Home Economics and Its Adjustment to 
Social Conditions” by Dr. Cecile LaFollette 
and “Recent Changes in Consumer Demand”’ 
by Dr. Paul Nystrom. 

Vocational Home Economics. The programs 
of the annual state vocational home economics 
conferences held in four sections of Indiana 
during September were in charge of the four 
itinerant teacher trainers: Mrs. Marie Ringle, 
Laura Hadley, Elizabeth Stevenson, Hortense 
Hurst. Subjects discussed included “The In- 
terpretation of Vocational Home Economics,” 
“The New Interpretations under the George- 
Elizy Act,” and “Details of Organization and 
Types of Assistance to Be Expected from the 
Itinerant Teacher Trainer.” 

Ball State Teachers College. Mrs. Beth 
Bailey McLean of the Southern Rice Industry 
spoke before the home economics classes on 
September 18. 

Roselma Messman, formerly of Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Illinois, is Irene French's suc- 
cessor in the Burris Demonstration School. 

Indiana State Teachers College. Louise 
Gillum of the foods department is studying at 
the University of California. 

Fine space and equipment for home eco- 
nomics are being provided in the new training 
school building to be finished next fall. 

Indiana University. While visiting museums 
of paintings in Belgium, Holland, and England 
last summer, Elizabeth Sage collected pictures 
that show children’s clothing. 

Myrtle Anderson served again as judge of the 
fine arts section of the Indiana State Fair. 

Ruth Darby, formerly of Purdue, is directing 
nutrition courses at the Riley Hospital. 
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Purdue University. Meta Martin and 
Frieda Stoll of the extension division had charge 
of “The Master Pattern” exhibit at the Indiana 
State Fair. Gail Redfield of the Experiment 
Station, assisted by Inez Kent of the Extension 
Division, was in charge of home economics at 
the rural electrification exhibit. 


IOWA 


Iowa Home Economics Association. About 
200 attended the state student club convention 
held at Iowa State and Simpson Colleges on 
October 20. This section has 5 college and 13 
high school clubs enrolled for 1933-34. The 
college clubs reported progress in the projects 
on labels for canned foods and on hosiery buy- 
ing. The high school clubs assisted with these 
projects and carried on separate ones of their 
own. “The Consumer and the Economic 
Order” is the theme for 1934-35. Alice Dahlen 
of Iowa State College is director of student clubs 
this year and Myrna Turkington of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, president. 

Iowa State College. It was with the feeling 
of great loss that the many friends of Helen 
Bishop learned of her death on November 4, 
following a long illness. She had been at the 
College since 1926. 

Mary Lyle has been loaned to the State De- 
partment of Education for the fall quarter to 
help organize classes for women in vocational 
and avocational subjects. 

Louise l’Engle is on leave of absence to direct 
emergency food work in Florida. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Sarah Porter Ellis 
was made state leader of home economics exten- 
sion in August to succeed Neale S. Knowles, 
who retired last year after almost 25 years of 
service. 

Simpson College. The B.S. degree in home 
economics, not granted by the College since 
1932, is again to be given. There are now 20 
home economics majors. 

“The Study of Vocational Home Economics” 
is the home economics club’s theme for the year, 
and prominent people in the field will speak at 
the meetings. Martha K. Riggs has served as 
president of the state home economics club the 
past vear. 

University of Iowa. Frances Zuill spoke at 
both the students’ and parents’ meetings of the 
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Life Work Conference called at St. Ansgar High 
School on October 1 to discuss the advantages 
of general education and the preparation for 
vocations. All high school students in Mitchell 
County were invited to attend. 

Alice Brigham, for 9 years a member of the 
home economics staff, was married on July 9 to 
H. Rowland Halsey. 

Merle Ford, formerly assistant supervisor of 
home economics in Baltimore, Maryland, has 
joined the home economics staff. In a lecture 
for liberal arts freshman women, Miss Ford 
discussed the selection of suitable college cloth- 
ing and illustrated it by having freshmen model 
costumes and accessories from local stores. 

Student Clubs. On October 11 new students 
were guests at a tea to acquaint them with the 
year’s activities. On November 1, 75 club 
members attended a New England supper, fol- 
lowed by a skit based on social and educational 
activities at the 1934 meeting of the A.H.E.A. 


KENTUCKY 


Kentucky Home Economics Association. 
The fall meeting was held in Lexington on 
October 26 and 27. 

University of Kentucky. Ethel Parker at- 
tended the Fifth International Congress of 
Home Economics in Berlin in August and made 
a study of home economics in the German 
schools. 

Ronella Spickard has been conducting study 
groups throughout the state to consider the 
junior and senior high school curriculum. In- 
formation now being gathered will help deter- 
mine the content. After Beulah Coon of the 
U. S. Office of Education helps interpret the 
findings, the study groups will again meet for 
further discussion. 

University of Louisville. One of the emer- 
gency nursery schools is housed in the Home 
Economics Building. The girls in the depart- 
ment are finding it of great benefit in connection 
with their regular class work. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Home Economics Association. 
“Reappraising Values in Home Economics” 
was the theme of the convention held November 
23 and 24. Lucy Rathbone of the University 
of Texas was the out-of-state speaker. 
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Student Ciubs. The fifth annual meeting of 
Louisiana student clubs was held at the Fair 
Park High School, Shreveport, on October 20, 
with “Creative Achievements in Leisure Time” 
as the theme. 

The 3-day home economics club camp spon- 
sored by the Fair Park High School students 
was so successful that plans are under way for 
more such camps next summer. 

State Department of Education. The annual 
report of Clyde Mobley, state supervisor of 
home economics, shows 9,455 yards of cloth 
distributed to pupils in home economics relief 
work to make into garments; 1,067 garments 
collected and renovated in the schools; 1,143 
families assisted; and 1,736 free lunches served 
daily by the school departments. The average 
cost of the garments made was 93 cents; food 
and nutrition lessons, 28 cents; and the cost of 
instruction per pupil, $14.12. 

At the 22 district conferences of teachers this 
fall programs of work were organized and the 
study of the revision of the course of study 
continued. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston. 
The home economics department has offered 7 
part-time E.R.A. scholarships to home eco- 
nomics students. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute. The 
Home Economics Club has given a tag dance to 
make money for sending delegates to the 
A.H.E.A. meeting in Chicago. Four club girls 
attended that in New York City. 

Marjorie Hartman, a sophomore, is exhibit- 
ing a folder showing designs, materials, time, 
and cost required for 22 dresses she made during 
the summer for members of her family. Count- 
ing in the value of her time, she saved over a 
third of the cost of ready-made garments. 

State Normal College, Natchitoches. The 
course in lunch-room management, made pos- 
sible by cooperation of the P.-T.A. and E.R.A., 
gives training and experience to students and 
supplies wholesome lunches to underprivileged 
children attending the training school. 


MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. 


Speakers at the Portland meeting in October 
were Lillian H. Locke of Columbia University; 
Verna Payson, supervisor of household arts 
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education in Massachusetts; and B. Eloise 
Huskins, supervisor of F.E.R.A. nursery schools 
in Augusta. Officers elected included: presi- 
dent, Pearl S. Greene; secretary and treasurer, 
Louise Fay. 

Farmington Normal School. Margaret 
Mades, who received her master’s degree at 
Teachers College last June, is in charge of the 
clothing and home decoration courses. 

Leona Rider is teaching foods and nutrition 
and child development. 

Sanford. Sarah E. Blaisdell is now in Port- 
land, Connecticut, organizing the new home- 
making department in the high school. Child 
care will receive considerable attention. 

Emergency Projects. This fall 50 home econ- 
omists were employed in Maine under the 
F.E.R.A. for work in the canning centers and 
in teaching nutrition, homemaking, nursery 
schools, and parent education. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held on October 26 at 
the Baltimore City College. Speakers and 
their topics were: Mrs. Rowena Schmidt Car- 
penter of the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, 
“Questions Which Homemakers Are Asking the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics to Solve’’; 
Harry Greenstein, State Relief Administrator 
of Baltimore, ‘“Maryland’s Relief Program”’; 
and Dr. Lemo Dennis of the A.H.E.A., ‘““Teach- 
ing Family Relationships and Child Develop- 
ment.” 

Consumer Education. The work on con- 
sumer education done by home economics 
teachers in Frederick County included an ex- 
hibit at the Frederick County Fair of large 
posters showing buying points for household 
articles and clothing materials. This exhibit 
has since been used at school fairs, P.-T.A. 
meetings, and similar gatherings. 

Vocational Home Economics. Vocational 
teachers in Garrett and Allegany Counties have 
been studying the needs of older high school 
girls who attend school mainly for the home 
economics work and who have completed the 
regular two-year vocational course. They 
have worked out a few units that are being 
tried this year. 

Hood College. The home economics depart- 
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ment has received as a bequest the valuable 
collection of home economics books of the late 
Edith M. Thomas, for 11 years head of the 
department. Included was a nearly complete 
file of the JouRNAL oF Home Economics, and 
the student club is sponsoring the completion 
and binding of all volumes. Issue No. 1 of 
Volume 1 is the only one still lacking. In 
memory of Miss Thomas the Alumnz Associa- 
tion last June voted to collect a fund for build- 
ing in the Joseph Henry Apple Library an 
alcove to be used for home economics books. 
The student club will devote its annual open 
meeting to a discussion of Edith Thomas’s 
contributions to home economics and hopes to 
have as speakers her colleagues on the staff 
of the home economics service in the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

University of Maryland. The F.E.R.A. 
nursery school established last summer is being 
continued this year, and home economics 
seniors are receiving their observation and 
practical experience there. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Student Clubs. Students and faculty 
from 7 colleges attended the first intercollegiate 
conference of student home economics clubs in 
Massachusetts held at State Teachers College, 
Framingham, on October 5. Barbara Knapp 
of the Framingham State Teachers College was 
elected the first state student representative. 

Berkshire County Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the October 30 meeting in Pittsfield 
Mrs. Evelyn Tobey of New York spoke on 
“Making the Most of Yourself.” 

Connecticut Valley Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Eunice Avery, interpreter of world 
affairs, spoke at the meeting on November 17 
at the Hotel Northampton. 

Massachusetts Department of Public Health. 
Helen E. Inman has been employed by the 
Department for follow-up work in connection 
with the state school-lunch survey. She is 
spending two or three weeks at the country 
schools to help them set up a better organiza- 
tion for serving a hot dish and to interest the 
community in giving more assistance. 

Extension Service. Ruth McIntire of West 
Virginia has succeeded Mary Pozzi as recreation 
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specialist. The play-writing program started 
last year is being continued this. Last year’s 
three best plays were given during Farm and 
Home Week. 

As a result of last winter’s rural housing sur- 
vey, many requests for remodeling suggestions 
have come in. Storage space seems to be a 
real problem in many homes, and homemakers 
are eager for help. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Association. 
“What Is Consumer Education?” was the sub- 
ject for group discussions at the annual meeting 
at Michigan State College on October 20. The 
content of consumer education and agencies 
engaged in it were considered at length. 

Student Clubs. The sixth annual student 
club meeting was held at Michigan State Col- 
lege on October 19 and 20 with over 150 repre- 
sentatives and sponsors from 50 clubs registered. 
The program consisted of joint and section 
meetings for high school and college clubs, and 
topics stressed were carefully planned programs 
for the year, the importance of cooperating with 
state and national projects, the point systems 
used by high school clubs, and what clubs plan 
to do for others. The annual club banquet on 
Friday evening in Mary Mayo Hall was fol- 
lowed by a party sponsored by the Michigan 
State College Club. On Saturday the student 
clubs department joined the State Association 
for luncheon. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. 
The Hallowe’en dinner meeting held in Virginia 
on October 24 was attended by 45 persons. 
Edith Stevens spoke on ““New Developments in 
Home Economics’’; Helen Roth reported on the 
A.H.E.A. meeting in New York; Juel Watne 
told of her travels in Alaska; and Elizabeth 
Spriestersbach told of the “4-H Club Work on 
the Range.” At the business meeting Helen 
Roth was elected president; Ruth Wilson, vice- 
president; and Catherine Cashen, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Minnesota Educational Association. At the 
Minneapolis meeting, November 1 to 3, the 
sessions of the home economics section drew a 
large attendance. At the Friday morning 
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meeting, presided over by Ella Markham, Dr. 
W. C. Alvarez of the Mayo Clinic spoke on 
“How Much Is Fad and How Much Is Truth in 
the Modern-Day Campaign for More Vita- 
mins’’; and Mrs. Blanche LaDu of the State 
Board of Control] discussed “Institutional and 
Home Life of Juvenile Delinquents.”” Lunch- 
eon was served at the Curtis Hotel. At the 
afternoon meeting reports were given by Alice 
Biester on recent nutritional investigations; by 
Ethel Phelps, on recent research in textiles and 
clothing; and by Clara M. Brown, on attempts 
to measure art appreciation. 

Minneapolis. Several home economics 
groups, including the Minnesota Home Eco- 
nomics Association, participated in the 
Women’s Week Exposition held in the Minne- 
apolis Auditorium from November 24 to 
December 1. It was sponsored by women’s 
organizations of the city and directed by the 
Women’s Occupational Bureau. 

Winona. Martha Geske has recently organ- 
ized 4 cooking clubs at the Winona High School 
for 68 enthusiastic boys who meet during the 
school activity period. “Kitchen Kings,” 
“Dough Boys,” and “All American Chefs” are 
three of the club names. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
At the annual meeting in November, 267 paid 
members were reported. 

Important features of the general sessions 
were the business meeting, when the revision 
of the constitution was brought up; the dinner 
meeting, devoted to JouRNAL subscriptions and 
membership under the direction of Lelia Massey 
and Elaine Massey, members of the A.H.E.A. 
committees; and a talk on Friday by Mrs. 
Leila Bunce Smith, president of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Teachers of Home 
Economics in the N.E.A. 

Consumer problems were discussed at the 
various subject matter meetings on Friday 
evening. 

At the housing meeting arranged by Ann 
Jordan, Major Charles C. Anthony of the 
Federal Housing Administration outlined the 
F. H. A. plan for home improvement and sug- 
gested ways in which the Association could 
help. 
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At the foods meeting discussion of consumer 
education, food buying problems, and home 
economics was led by Ella Siddall, with Olive 
Kline, Mary Agnes Gordon, Mary Doney, and 
Imogene Harrell contributing. 

At the clothing meeting Dorothy Dickens 
spoke on the meaning of standardization as 
applied to clothing and textiles; Ouida Mid- 
kiff, on buying aids now available; and Julia 
Scott, on market facilities in clothing textiles. 

On Saturday morning the 80 representatives 
from 37 affiliated student clubs discussed stand- 
ardization and section plans, while the teachers, 
led by Ladybird Beauchamp, considered the 
contributions the present Mississippi teaching 
program makes to consumer education and con- 
sumer buying, especially for adult groups. 

The institution administration group, led by 
Mrs. H. M. Addkison, took up questions of low- 
cost meals, student help in cafeterias, and care 
of institutional equipment. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City. At the time of the State 
Teachers Association meeting from November 
8 to 10 an exhibit of homemaking work in the 
grade, junior and senior high, general continu- 
ation, and junior vocational schools of the city 
was arranged at the Lathrop Trade School. 

Foods and nutrition, marketing, budgeting, 
consumer buying problems, and home care of 
the sick, clothing and textiles, family relation- 
ships, child care, leisure-time activities, and 
beauty were ingeniously depicted and school 
girls were in attendance. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association. 
Eleven members of the Council met in Bozeman 
on October 20. Delegates to the district teach- 
ers meetings in Billings, Butte, and Great Falls 
on October 26 discussed JOURNAL subscriptions 
and membership in the A.H.E.A. 

Montana State College. As a P.W.A. proj- 
ect new and unique women’s residence halls 
are being erected at the College. Each of the 
three separate buildings is divided into two 
units, each of which will house 20 women. 
Women’s fraternities on the campus will have 
the opportunity to use these units as permanent 
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homes. Each unit has a sizable serving pantry 
and dining room, but food will be prepared in a 
common kitchen, connected with the various 
units by underground passages and dumb 
waiters. 

Dietitians and institutional managers in the 
state met on November 24 at the College to 
organize a Montana branch of the American 
Dietetic Association. F. Elizabeth Yates 
called the meeting and acted as temporary 


chairman. 
Priscilla Rowland of Logan, Utah, visited 
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the Montana State College chapter of Phi 
Upsilon Omicron the week-end of November 17. 

Extension Service. Josephine Pollock, ex- 
tension specialist in child development, was in 
charge of subject matter instruction in child 
development and parent education given to 
54 prospective teachers who attended the 
month’s training school this fall at Bozeman 
made possible with F.E.R.A. funds. 

F.E.R.A. Martha Mae Hunter has been 
appointed home economist for the Montana 
Relief Commission. 
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Abraham Epstein, executive secretary of the 
American Association for Social Security, was 
trained at the University of Pittsburgh and 
Columbia University and served as director 
of the Pennsylvania Old Age Pension Com- 
mission for nine years before taking his present 
position in 1927. The author of several books 
on financial security, he organized the Workers’ 
Education Bureau of America in 1921. 

Mary Anderson, director of the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor 
since 1919, has contributed several papers to 
the JoURNAL and was a speaker at the Atlanta 
meeting in 1932. 

Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, supervisor of 
vocational home economics at the Phoenix 
Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona, has 
been a leader in home economics education 
since the time when she was on the faculty at 
the University of Minnesota. Gertrude E. 
Sinclair received her B.S. degree from Michigan 
State Normal College at Ypsilanti in 1928 
and taught for two years at the high school in 
Oxford, Michigan, before joining the staff at the 
Pershing High School, Detroit. Thelma Beall 
was a home demonstration agent in Massa- 
chusetts and Ohio before she became extension 
home management specialist at Ohio State 
University. A Purdue graduate, she has done 
advanced work at Iowa State College. 
Rosamond C. Cook, professor of home eco- 
nomics education at the University of Cin- 
cinnati’s School of Household Administration, 
is widely known for her work on standardiza- 
tion and consumer education. Her last con- 
tribution to the JouRNAL appeared in 
April 1931. 

Mary Elizabeth Rust, daughterof Mrs. Lucile 
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Rust of Kansas State College, is a junior at 
Montana State College and the third mem- 
ber of her family to major in home economics. 

Adeline Wood, supervising dietitian at the 
Mount Sinai Hospital in New York City and 
special lecturer in food purchasing at Pratt 
Institute and at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, received her training at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and at St. Luke’s in Chicago. 
Her earlier experience included tea-room as 
well as hospital work. 

Ruth L. Howard, who has recently changed 
her name to Sayers, has been research specialist 
for the last four years fora New England manu- 
facturer of surgical dressings. She attended 
Middlebury College and Boston University. 

H. P. Morris is associate in biochemistry in 
the pharmacological laboratory of the U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration. He received 
his doctor’s degree from the University of Min- 
nesota. Florance B. King, in charge of the 
food utilization section of the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics, received her Ph.D. at the 
University of Indiana. R. B. Nestler, a Uni- 
versity of Maryland graduate, is junior biolo- 
gist in poultry investigation for the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry. 

Lemo T. Dennis, the A.H.E.A.’s field worker 
in child development and parental education, 
needs no introduction to JoURNAL readers. 

Amy L. Daniels, who holds a Ph.D. from 
Yale, was professor of nutrition at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin before she became re- 
search professor of nutrition at the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station at the State 
University of lowa. Gladys Everson took her 
master’s degree and is research assistant at 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. 
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